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N O structure is stronger than its foundation—and no management is better, in the 
final analysis, than its supervisory organization. This Special Conference is de- 
signed for executives in plants and offices who, recognizing the importance of a 
strong supervisory force, want to apply to their supervisors the same type of thinking 
that has been so profitable in developing management at upper levels. At the urgent 
request of AMA members, this special conference will present the tested methods 
evolved by large and small companies to improve the entire supervisory function. 


Reservations are filling up rapidly! If you want to insure your attendance, it is 
urged that you register without delay. 





Sixteen speakers and panel participants will thoroughly discuss such topics as: 


How to 


@ spot men with good potential for advancement 
evaluate their performance on the job 
aid them to carry increased responsibility 
define the supervisor's authority and status 
set up sound financial incentives 
maintain clear two-way communication 
@ increase the foreman’'s sense of accomplishment 


The Special Conference is the first in a series of AMA activities in this important 
area of personne! development. It brings together men who have dealt with every 


phase of the subject, day by day, and year by year. They will share with you their 
practices, conclusions, and recommendations. 


Feature: A Special Conference Kit of illustrative materials and references will 
be given to each registrant. The edition is strictly limited, and only those attending 
the Conference will be able to obtain copies. Much of this invaluable information 
has never before been assembled in convenient, usable form. 


in Addition: The Workshop Exhibit will include organization charts, graphs, 
procedures, etc. now utilized by leading companies. 


Here's a Conference You Can't Afford to Miss — Register Now! 
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The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the members 
ideas which it is may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not stand sponsor 
for views expressed authors ic articles issued in or as its publications. 


No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without the express permission of the 
American Management Association. 
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The Annual Wage Demand: 
A Constructive Approach 


INCREASING UNION DEMANDS for a guar- 
anteed annual wage are part of a serious, 
concentrated drive, rather than a _ bar- 
gaining tactic; they cannot be sloughed 
off merely by pointing to their imprac- 
ticality and hazards, management has 
been advised in a study* just published 
by Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 
Arguments that the annual 
not economically feasible, that 


waze is 
it cannot 
possibly prevent cyclical depressions, or 
that few companies can prudently afford 
to guarantee it will not carry much 
weight as long as the American worker’s 
urge for security generates the convic- 
tion that the guaranteed wage can give 
him a continuous income, the report 
points out. 

Thus, on the positive side, the report 
shows, wage guarantees “may contribute 
to the employees’ sense of security and 
to employee morale,” and “may facilitate 
reaching agreement on other issues of col- 
lective bargaining.” 

On the other hand, wage guarantees 
may opem the way to demands for joint 
union-management participation in such 
traditional management areas as sales, 
plant expansion, subcontracting, and pro- 
duction schedules. 

They might also curtail employment in 
cases where an employer is committed to 
continue paying workers whether or not 
there is work to do. He may fear that, 
ever. though current business warrants 
more hiring, future conditions will make 
the added wage commitments excessive. 
Multiplied by many companies, such fear 
might seriously curtail employment op- 
portunities. 


* “The Guaranteed Annual Wage: An Active Issue,” 
Industrial Relations Memo No. 121, October 1, 
1953. Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
28 pages. $1.50. 
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Wage guarantees may also involve 
financial commitments based on unpredict- 
able factors, such as general economic 
conditions, government controls and al- 
locations of materials in case of war, 
and strikes in plants of suppliers. If man- 
agement makes commitments based on 
factors beyond its control, the result may 
be disillusionment, serious injury to em- 
ployee relations, and, in the end, financial 
difficulty or even bankruptcy. In the last 
analysis, the employee’s stake in continu- 
ity of employment and pay is dependent 
on his employer’s survival. 

Analyzing various employer-initiated 
plans and types of union approaches to 
the question—including the supplementa- 
tion of state unemployment insurance— 
the survey report declares that the union 
demands should not “obscure the fact that 
management has very real and definite 
responsibilities in the whole field of job 
security ...” It cites a number of ques- 
tions employers should ask themselves 
when dealing with this issue: 

Is the provision of steady employment 
on a year-round basis accepted as a de- 
liberate and announced objective of com- 
pany policy? If it is not, the company is 
unprepared to meet the issue of the 
guaranteed annual wage. 

Do managements have facts and figures 
to answer the question, “How much 
steady work are we giving each year to 
what percentage of our employees?” Many 
companies that don’t keep adequate rec- 
ords will be surprised to discover how 
much regular employment their employees 
already have. 

Has the management consciously and 
extensively explored all reasonable pos- 
sibilities for stabilizing employment? Em- 
ployment stabilization involves all aspects 
of company operations and is therefore 
the responsibility of the top officers. One 
approach they might take, according to 
the report, would be to extend salaried 








status to as many employees as possible. 

Do employees of the company know 
what the management has actually done 
80 far to provide steady work throughout 
the year? This knowledge will have a 
favorable reaction. 

Are employees and their union repre- 
sentatives adequately informed as to the 
obstacles and difficulties in providing a 
maximum of steady work? Do employees 
know how much of lost time and lost earn- 
ings result from their own action rather 
tran the company’s? Even if employee 
communications merely create an under- 
standing of the limitations of the guar- 
anteed annual wage (such as those im- 
posed by the market place, collective bar- 
gaining contract provisions, or union re- 
strictions), they are building up an asset 
for collective bargaining. 

Has management made every reason- 
able provision to help meet employees’ 
needs when separation is unavoidable, and 
do employees and their representatives 
understand the extent to which manage- 
ment has done so? If employees must be 
separated from the payroll, they should 
be assisted in finding other employment. 
Since, in periods of widespread layoffs, 
these efforts may prove unsuccessful, at- 
tention should be given to special advance 
provisions for the contingency of lay- 
off. These plans might include severance 
pay or dismissal benefits, and employee 
thrift and savings plans. 

Once employers have taken all reason- 
able and proper steps to stabilize employ- 
ment, the report states, they are dealing 
with a hazard beyond their control. Col- 
lective bargaining should be approached 
on that basis. For the mere guarantee 
of wages can assure little and may, on 
the contrary, create “dangerous illusions 
and serious consequences.” 

If managements in some instances do 
grant a guaranteed annual wage in some 
form, concludes the report, these exam- 
ples should not lead industry generally to 
believe that the guaranteed annual wage 
is inevitable. And any assurances to em- 
ployees of earnings on an annual basis 
would logically follow, rather than pre- 
cede, efforts to stabilize employment. 
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Testing Wins Wider 
Acceptance, Surveys Show 


CONFIDENCE in the ability of tests to help 
place the right worker in the right job 
is becoming so widespread that, according 
to recent estimates, three-quarters of the 
larger companies and considerably over 
half the smaller ones have a testing pro- 
gram of some kind. Spriegel and Dale, 
for example, report in this issue of PER- 
SONNEL that 74.5 per cent of the 628 
companies in their survey of personnel 
practices use tests in the selection process. 
Similarly, the Bureau of National Affairs 
has found* that 78 per cent of the larger 
companies and 61 per cent of the smaller 
ones in a panel of 196 representative 
firms have a testing program. 

The programs tend to be fairly com- 
plete in the larger companies, 54 per cent 
in the BNA survey having a number of 
standardized tests of different varieties. 
In another 24 per cent, the program is 
limited to a single test in one depart- 
ment or a variety administered to small 
numbers of persons. Only 30 per cent of 
the smaller companies have a full pro- 
gram, while 31 per cent maintain partial 
ones. 

BNA panel members report that per- 
sonality and interest tests are reserved 
largely for applicants to technical, sales, 
supervisory, or management positions. 
Clerical and general factory workers are 
often given intelligence tests, but rarely 
any others except tests of clerical or 
mechanical aptitude. 

Qver 70 per cent of the larger com- 
panies and 55 per cent of the smaller 
ones which carry on testing attempt to 
correlate success on the test and success 
on the job. They point out, however, the 
difficulties encountered. One employee re- 
lations director states, for example: 

Obtaining an acceptable criterion for 

validating a test battery is a difficult 

problem where production records are 
not available . . . The average fore- 
man’s rating of his men is very un- 


reliable for use as a test criterion. It 
is believed that in many cases where 
* “Personnel Testing,” Survey No. 19, Personnel 


Policies Forum, Bureau of National Affairs, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., September, 1953. 
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tests are found non-valid in industry, 
the criterion rather than the test is 
at fault. 


Management’s growing confidence in 
tests per se may lead to overconfidence in 
using them and to the neglect of skilled 
administration and interpretation. In this 
connection, the BNA survey shows that 
psychologists are employed (generally 
full-time) by less than 30 per cent of 
the larger companies and 15 per cent of 
the smaller ones. Persons with testing 
training are on the staff in only about 
40 per cent of both large and small firms. 

Many companies make use of outside 
consultants to set up and administer test- 
ing programs and to interpret results. 
Free testing facilities of federal or state 
employment offices are also _ util zed, 
usually to screen clerical and factory gen- 
eral employees. 

Though enthusiasm for testing is wide- 
spread—even within organizations that 
have no program—most companies are 
rather vague about what this selection 
technique costs. Only a fraction (one- 
sixth) of the large companies are trying 
to find out, according to BNA. But 
those that have attempted to estimate 
report that tests of clerical and factory 
employees cost from 50 cents to $10 per 
candidate, while those of professional, 
sales, and supervisory personnel run from 
$10 to $100. Actually, the cost per ap- 
plicant varies by the number of employees 
tested as well as by the diversity and 
number of tests administered. 

Only about one in ten of the larger 
companies queried by BNA _ expressed 
doubts or mixed feelings about the useful- 
ness of tests in general (though skepti- 
cism was shown toward some specific 
tests). By and large, management seems 
to feel that they constitute an important 
screening device, provided they are used 
along with other selection techniques to 
permit pooling of information about an 
applicant from a number of sources. One 
company officer said: 

Tests are not divining rods. They are 

a valuable tool in the selection and 

placement of personnel. They cannot 

be substituted for a carefully patterned 
interview, closely checked personal his- 
tory, or the pooled judgment of both 
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employment interviewers and super- 
visors. They can, however, point the 
way for a more searching inquiry into 
the makeup of the applicant. They 
frequently highlight factors which 
have either been overlooked or have 
not been considered in their actual 
significance. 


Formula for Industrial Peace 


EIGHT UNIVERSALS of labor-management 
harmony were outlined by Stuart Chase 
at a round-table discussion held recently 
by the Wallace Clark Center of Interna- 
tional Management in New York City. 

Study of the labor relations patterns of 
30 representative American firms, con- 
ducted by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, has revealed that each of these eight 
factors is essential to labor peace, Mr. 
Chase said. 

The eight points are: 

1. Management accepts the union as 
permanent and having positive value. 

2. Management gives careful considera- 
tion to human relations and devotes 
brains and money to a personnel depart- 
ment. 

3. Management recognizes the union as 
a political institution, responsible to the 
rank and file. 

4. The union unreservedly accepts the 
necessity of the company to operate at a 
profit. 

5. Labor accepts management’s respon- 
sibility to run the business. 

6. The union and management both 
submerge their drives for power and try 
to accommodate their differences. 

7. Both the union and management use 
the problem-solving approach. 

8. Both the union and management 
keep communications lines open. 

The Wallace Clark International Man- 
agement Center, located in the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance of New 
York University, serves as a research 
and training center for groups interested 
in the international management field. 
AMA members are cordially invited by 
Mrs. Wallace Clark to visit the Center 
in Room 734 of the Commerce Building 
on Washington Square, New York City. 





Trends in Personnel Selection 
and Induction 


WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL and ALFRED G. DALE* 
The University of Texas 


The written reference has been largely abandoned as a hiring device, while mental 
tests have become increasingly popular, the authors learned in an examination of the 
selection and induction policies of a large sample of selling, manufacturing, and 
financial firms. Industry is also placing more emphasis on physical examinations in 
the selection process, and it is looking increasingly toward present employees and to 
the colleges for sources of new personnel. This detailed study of current practices 
represents part of a continuing research project on trends in personnel policies and 
techniques, begun in 1930 and repeated in 1940 and 1947. 


THE MATERIAL upon which this report broad field. The number of respondents 
is based is derived from a general survey (628) was larger than in any of the pre- 
of personnel practices in 628 companies, vious surveys, which included 325 com- 
conducted during the latter part of 1952, panies in 1947, 231 in 1940, and 195 
and is only a partial statement of the in 1930. In view of this variability, any 
complete findings. Because of the im- quantitative comparisons between the 
portance of the selection and induction respective findings must necessarily be 
process, however, the evidence of signi- cautious. Nevertheless, the selection of 
ficant changes in some of the practices respondents was consistent in all the 
in this phase of personnel activity merits surveys, and the listing was confined to 
special consideration. companies which were known to have 
well-developed personnel policies. 

The results do not, therefore, apply 

This survey is the fourth in a series to American business as a whole, and 
of studies conducted by the authors of should not be so construed. However, 
Personnel Management since 1930. The the restriction of the scope of a study 
format of the questionnaire followed of this nature is perhaps more valuable 
closely the pattern used on former occa- in examining the trends in emerging 
sions, and was designed as a check list, (and sometimes controversial) theory and 
to preserve simplicity and coherency of practice than any random examination 
response to questions covering a very could hope to be. Within the limits 


Characteristics of the Survey 


* Dr. Spriegel is Dean and Mr. Dale is Research Assistant at the College of Business Administration, The 
University of Texas. , 


Note: This article is based upon a survey around which the forthcoming fifth edition of Personnel Manage- 
ment, by Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Clothier, and William R. Spriegel (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York) was written. The complete survey will be published by the Bureau of Business Research of 
The University of Texas as Personnel Study No. 8 
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dictated by this selectivity, an attempt 
was made to preserve a reasonable bal- 
ance in the pattern of company locations, 
sizes, and types. Tables 1 and 2 indicate 
the basic characteristics of the firms sur- 
veyed. Covering practices as they apply 
to approximately 4,900,000 employees in 
a wide variety of companies in almost 
every state in the union, the survey repre- 
sents an appreciable sampling of selling, 
manufacturing, and financial firms. 

The analysis of selection and induction 
procedures may be divided into three 
parts: 
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. Procedures of recruitment and in- 
duction. 


2. Methods of selection. 
3. Employee recruitment sources. 


Procedures of Recruitment and Induction 


Figure 1 presents in chart form a 
composite summary of answers, with 
comparisons of results from the previous 
surveys. Table 3 gives a complete break- 
down of the responses to answers dealing 
with recruitment and induction prac- 
tices. 








TABLE 1 


Firms Classified by Size 


Size Group 


No. of 
(No. of Employees) 


Firms 


Size Group 
(No. of Employees) 





Less than 250 0... 
250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 








10,000-14,999 be 
30,000-39,999 

Over 75,000 .... 
Not given .... 








TABLE 2 


Firms Classified by Geographical Location 


Area 
New England . 


No. of Firms 


se En Cece ea 
Ee ee eee 


West North Central ............... 
South Atlantic .. 








ELAR AT 
FREELAND 


Mountain 





Pacific 
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FIGURE 1 
Employment and Induction 
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It is apparent that almost all firms use 
application blanks and interviews and 
that a combination of these methods has 
become standard procedure. Only 23 
firms reported that they hired some (but 
not necessarily all) employees without 
an interview. The responses presumably 
refer mainly to hiring of casual labor. 
It is interesting to note that four (out of 
eight) canning companies indicated that 
they hired without interviewing—a situa- 
tion presumably resulting from the tem- 
porary nature of many jobs in this type 
of industry, and the heavy seasonal pres- 
sures put upon the employment office 
during these periods. 

The use of written references, on the 
other hand, is not so common; only 49.2 
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per cent of firms reporting indicated that 
they require them—though 65.1 per cent 
reported having reference forms of their 
own. These presumably include forms 
sent to designated individuals, or used by 
the employment officer in telephone 
checks. There is undoubtedly a tendency 
to place less emphasis upon the written 
reference as a reliable source of informa- 
tion about the prospective applicant; a 
glance at Figure 1 shows a marked de- 
cline in the popularity of this practice 
since 1930. 

The question of authority for hiring, 
in common with other decisions regard- 
ing the distribution of executive functions 
in organizations having both line and 
staff departments, is not solved uniformly 








TABLE 3 
Recruitment and Induction 





Do you use an application blank? ..................... 
a. Is it filled out by applicant? ........................... 
b. Is it filled out by interviewer? . 
c. Are both methods in use? 2. cccnennen 

Are applicants interviewed for eran as 

Are any applicants hired without an interview? 


Are any new employees furnished by an outside 
source? 


Do you use a quilieuien cana other than 
a mere roster or payroll record for each 
employee? .............. ou 

Do you require written ini a 
a. Do you have a special reference form of 

your own? ... 

Does your personnel department 
authority to hire rank and file? si 

Are new employees given a personal intro- 
duction to the department where they are to 
work by a foreman or member of the per- 
sonnel department? ........ 

Do you send a special “put-on” form to the 
department (with perhaps copies to other 
departments) for each new employee? ......... 





have full 





YES NO NO ANS. 

Per Per Per 

No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
624 99.4 4 0.6 —_ — 
585 93.2 14 2.2 29 4.6 
74 11.8 403 64.2 151 24.0 
118 18.8 379 60.4 131 20.8 
622 99.0 4 0.6 2 0.4 
23 3.7 600 95.5 5 0.8 
357 56.8 234 37.3 37 5.9 
478 76.1 128 20.4 22 3.5 
309 49.2 303 48.2 16 2.6 
409 65.1 157 25.0 62 9.9 
358 57.0 262 41.7 8 13 
578 92.0 4 7.3 4 0.7 
371 59.1 240 38.2 17 2.7 


Nors: All percentages are expressed in relation to the total number of survey respondents. 
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it, any one manner. The survey indicates 
that in 57 per cent of responding firms 
the personnel department has full au- 
thority to hire rank and file. In the 
remaining 43 per cent of cases the final 
decision rests with the line executives. 
There appears to be a trend away from 
the delegation of such authority to the 
personnel department, since the propor- 
tion of firms reporting this practice is 
considerably lower than in either 1947 or 
1940. 

The process of induction is an exten- 
sion of the recruitment process. The im- 
portance which is placed upon this phase 
is illustrated by the fact that 92 per cent 
of firms give new employees personal in- 
troductions to their department. Use of 
this practice has increased consistently 
since the 1930 survey. 

Continuing records of individual de- 
velopment, maintained with qualification 
cards, also have a very high incidence 
of use. The proportion of companies us- 
ing this technique has fluctuated between 
70 and 80 per cent during the last 20 
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years, but apparently no_ significant 
changes in use have occurred in this 
period. 


Methods of Selection 


Table 4 summarizes the responses in 
this category, and Figure 2 gives a de- 
tailed picture of the types of selection 
testing used. 

Companies are increasingly requiring 
prospective employees to take physical 
examinations; reference to Figure 2 
shows the consistent increase in this prac- 
tice. 

The use of various tests designed to 
measure either inherent or acquired 
capabilities is in many ways the most 
interesting development in modern in- 
duction and selection procedures. Table 
4 and Figure 2 speak for themselves; it 
is unnecessary to elaborate upon them at 
length. The increase in the use of almost 
every type of testing procedure has been 
striking. Perhaps the most interesting 
increase, however, has been in the use 
of mental (intelligence) tests. 


TABLE 4 
Methods of Selection 





Do you require physical examinations 
selection? 


for 
a. Are they made on the premises? . 
b. Are they made elsewhere? 
Do you use tests for selecting new employees? 
. Are they stenographic or clerical tests? ... 
. Are they trade tests? . BS 
Are they mental (intelligence) tests? ..... 
. Are they mechanical aptitude tests? 
Are they dexterity tests? . i 
Are they personality or interest tests? ....... 
. Are they performance tests? 
;. Co Oe 


rameoe an & S 


YES NO NO ANS. 
Per Per Per 

No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
539 85.8 86 13.7 3 0.5 
348 55.4 188 29.9 92 14.7 
270 43.0 204 32.5 154 24.5 
468 74.5 137 21.8 23 8.7 
460 73.2 43 68 125 20.0 
187 29.8 263 41.9 178 28.3 
352 56.1 126 20.1 150 23.8 
254 40.4 206 32.8 168 26.8 
177 28.2 265 42.2 186 29.6 
248 39.5 206 32.8 174 27.7 
210 33.4 235 37.4 183 29.2 

68 10.8 171 27.2 389 62.0 
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USE TESTS FOR SELECTION 





TRADE TESTS 


MENTAL (INTELLIGENCE) TESTS 
MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
DEXTERITY TESTS 

PERSONALITY OR INTEREST TESTS 


PERFORMANCE TESTS 


€27z 1930 SURVEY Gam 1940 suRVEY 











Gas) 1947 survey Gey 1953 SURVEY 





FIGURE 2 
Use of Tests for Selection 


Employee Recruitment Sources 


The questionnaire sought information 
about the relative popularity of five gen- 
erally recognized sources of employees. 
Table 5 is a summary presentation of the 
responses to these questions. It does not, 
of course, indicate the most prolific 
sources for recruitment (except by im- 
plication), but does illustrate general 
preferences. 

The distinction between “general prac- 
tice” and “occasional use” is a subjec- 
tive one and is perhaps not so clean cut 
as it should be. As interpreted by the 
authors of the questionnaire, general 
practice implies a routine, regular usage, 
rather than one which might be random, 
or one dictated by expediency. It is 
apparent that some respondents put a 


different construction upon these terms; 
in particular, use of a source was fre- 
quently checked as being both general 


and occasional. This illustrates the lim- 
itations of the check list type of ques- 
tionnaire, which, in spite of careful con- 
struction, must almost inevitably con- 
tain so.ne ambiguities if it is not to be 
qualified beyond all recognition. Accord- 
ingly, too much stress should not be laid 
upon the numerical contrasts between 
general and occasional use of the sources 
listed in Table 5; there is little ambiguity, 
however, in the responses in the column 
headed “avoided.” 

In general, it can be said that the most 
widely used method of securing new 
employees is through the recommendation 
of existing employees. Reference to Fig- 
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TABLE 5 


Comparative Use of Potential Sources of Recruitment* 


Source 


Used as Gen- 


eral Practice 


Used Occa- 
sionally Avoided 





State Employment Services 
Schools and Colleges 





Private (Fee) Agemeies 2..cccccccmenenmencnenen 


Labor Unions 





Foremen, Employees, Friends. ................... 


57.5 80.7 3.3 

69.6 77.7 0.8 

39.3 69.9 12.4 
6.1 19.1 


84.6 — 


* All figures expressed as percentages of the total number of survey respondents. 


ure 1 shows a marked increase in this 
practice since 1940. Schools and col- 
leges, which almost 70 per cent of re- 
spondents listed as a generally used 
source, have also developed greatly in 
importance since 1940. The majority of 
firms are obviously reluctant to recruit 
personnel through labor unions; only 38 
companies, (6.1 per cent of all firms re- 
porting) use this source as a general 
practice. On the other hand, 198 com- 
panies explicitly indicated that they 
avoided recruitment via the union;_ of 
these, 120 are unionized. General use 
of the State Employment Services and 
of private employment agencies seems to 
have increased since 1940; though a 
larger proportion of firms make use of 
the private agencies, it is interesting to 
note that more companies indicated that 
they avoided this source than companies 


avoiding use of the State Employment 
Services. 


Summary 


The foregoing analysis illustrates cur- 
rent trends in selection, placement, and 
recruitment methods in a number of 
companies which are generally recog- 
nized as having well-developed personnel 
policies. It provides concrete data to 
supplement the generalized interpretations 
which are frequently made with respect 
to developing techniques in the personnel 
field. Because of limitations of space, 
no attempt has been made here to in- 
clude interpretative comment on the data 
which has been presented. It is felt, 
however, that the material, apart from 
its intrinsic interest, provides an inter- 
esting basis for further interpretation and 
synthesis of current developments in this 


field. 
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What Are Interviews Made Of? 


HARRY WALLER DANIELS* 


The aspiring employment interviewer, armed with application blanks, rating sheets, 
and the “how-to's” of his trade, can still fail to find out what he wants to know 
from a job applicant unless he understands the basic components of the interview 
which determine his success in controlling it. The author has evolved a system of 
analysis designed to reveal measurable categories of information in the interview 
and has refined these into five basic factors which underlie the interviewer’s rela- 
tionship with the applicant. Using these five factors as a check-list, perhaps while 
listening to recordings of interviews he has conducted, the interviewer can evaluate 


his own performance, the author suggests. 


FOR MANY YEARS employment interview- 
ers have stubbornly refused to grant the 
interview less than first place in their bag 
of selection tricks. But the interview as 
a selection tool has shown very little re- 
lationship to job success; it is not a 
good predictor. 

This lack of validity, demonstrated in 
what few adequate research studies have 
been made, is, however, no obstacle to the 
usefulness of the interview in many areas. 
It may be, in fact, that the interview is 
the most useful of selection tools in in- 
dicating future success on the job—in 
the hands of an experienced, well-trained 
interviewer. Employment specialists in- 
tuitively feel that this is so. And inter- 
viewing in employment situations is es- 
sentially a diagnostic process, similar in 
purpose at least to the diagnostic inter- 
viewing of the clinical psychologist. 

The fact remains, though, that studies 
of its usefulness have shown the interview 
to be an inconsistent measuring instru- 
ment; its lack of measurable relationship 
to job success may well be due to this 
lack of consistency. Reliability or con- 
sistency of measurement is the first req- 
uisite for prediction of success on the 


job. It seems then that some method of 
breaking up the ordinary employment 
interview into its component parts might 
yield some information about what is 
causing this inconsistency. If we could 
discover what interviews are made of, 
the training of interviewers could be di- 
rected toward better interviewing pro- 
cedures. 

In view of these facts, a new tech- 
nique of analysis seems to offer hope of 
breaking down the interview into some 
measurable factors. This new technique, 
factor analysis, has been successfully ap- 
plied to tests of personality, intelligence, 
and aptitudes of various kinds, as well 
as to some problems of the nuclear 
physicist. Basically, factor analysis is 
a technique which enables the researcher 
to ascertain the underlying structure of a 
complex series of measurements. 

For example, we know that if we wish 
to measure a cube, the height, width, and 
depth are the only three measures neces- 
sary. But, if we were visitors from Mars, 
and didn’t know what a cube was, we 
might find ourselves taking measurements 
of all kinds, such as diagonal measure- 
ments, weight, area, etc., in addition to 


* Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc., New York. 
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the height, width, and depth. If we knew 
the technique of factor analysis, we could 
then apply it to this complex series of 
cube measurements and find out even- 
tually that the only necessary measure- 
ments were the usual three. In other 
words, by using factor analysis to deter- 
mine underlying structure, we can find 
the least number of measures necessary 
to account for (or give us a complete 
picture of) all of the measurable varia- 
tions of a thing. 

In an earlier article,! Dr. J. L. Otis and 
the present writer presented a method 
of analysis for employment interviews 
and demonstrated the usefulness of the 
method on a sample of 54 employment 
interviews obtained from eight plants in 
a large industrial community. The 
method of analysis, which utilized the 
“exchange” as its basic unit (any utter- 
ance on the part of the interviewer re- 
plied to by the applicant, or vice versa), 
permitted the technique of the inter- 
viewer as well as that of the applicant to 
be represented by a series of scores, i.e., 
totals of exchanges in certain categories. 
It was found that the exchange was an 
adequate basic unit and that these cate- 
gories could be considered a series of 
measurements of the interview. We also 
found that the interviewer seemed to 
have the most control of the length and 
type of the interview, and that replies of 
a non-directive nature? were more ef- 
ficient than direct questioning in getting 
the applicant to talk. The categories used 
were: 

1. The time the interviewer spoke 

2. The time the applicant spoke 

3. The number of exchanges 

4. Average time for exchange 
1 Daniels, Harry Waller, 


Method for Analyzing Employment Interviews,” 
+ aed Psychology, V. 3, No. 4, pp. 425-444, 
1950. 


and Otis, i: in, “A 


2“Non-directive” is used here to characterize re- 
<~ which do not indicate to the applicant how 
¢ is supposed to continue. For example “I see, 
“Uh-huh,” etc. 
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The number of questions asked by the 
interviewer 


Number of “old information” answers 
(i.e, answers which were already a 


matter of record on the application 
blank) 


Number of “new information” answers 


. “New information” volunteered by ap- 
plicant 

. “Old information” volunteered by the 
applicant 

. Job information given by the _inter- 
viewer 
Company information given by the in- 
terviewer 
Suggestions or advice given by the 
interviewer to the applicant 

. Questions asked by the applicant 
Other exchanges not concerned with 
the job, the company, or the applicant, 
ie., “small talk” 


Five Key Factors 


To analyze further this large number 
of measures, the writer later applied 
the technique of factor analysis and 
discovered five factors* which seemed to 
be psychologically meaningful; to permit 
increased accuracy in the analysis of the 
interview; and, most important, to give 
us a starting point in training employ- 
ment interviewers. The five factors were 
named as follows: 


1. Interviewer Pertinency 

2. Interviewer Dominance 

3. Time of Inerview (Length) 
4. Applicant Dominance 

5. Interviewer Verbosity 


* For the technically-minded, the steps involved in the 
factor analysis were these: Thurstone’s centroid 
method was used in extracting the five factors. The 
criterion for the cessation of extraction was the 
sampling error: i.e., when the residuals became 
smaller than the standard error of the correspond- 
ing correlation coefficient, the process was discon- 
tinued. Inspection of the factor matrix indicated 
that three of the factors may be bi-polar. However, 
the axes were not restricted to orthogonality; the 
reference vectors were constructed as the config- 
uration seemed to indicate. This does not mean 
that the requirements of simple structure and 
positive manifold have been avoided, but simple 
structure is not to be expected in such an ex- 
ploratory study. 
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USING THE FIVE FACTORS TO 
TRAIN INTERVIEWERS 


In the past it has been the practice to 
train interviewers by having them read 
books and articles and listen to lectures 
on “How to Interview.” It is extremely 
doubtful that the authors of these “how 
to’s” have any real experimental evidence 
beyond their own experience for the pre- 
cepts that they lay before the aspiring 
employment interviewer. There have 
been many attempts by psychologists, per- 
sonnel workers, and others to increase 
the reliability of the interview in the 
hands of a trained interviewer. This fond 
hope has often been frustrated. We find 
many cliches, a great potpourri of inter- 
viewing rating sheets, recording sheets, 
blanks for filling out, etc., all designed to 
help the interviewer learn how to inter- 
view. But few, if any, are based on a 
real conception of interview structure. 

One of the most valuable observations 
made in the study summarized above is 
that the interviewers invariably asked to 
hear the records of their interviews to 
train themselves. Studying one’s own 
recorded interviews can be of great value, 
but only if done in a spirit of scientific 
detachment. The five factors of interview 
structure can be an aid to this objectivity. 
Therefore, accurate definitions of the five 
factors can be used as the basis for a 
check-list for interviewers to use in eval- 
uating their own interview techniques. 

Factor 1: Interviewer Pertinency. This 
factor is composed of the number of 
questions asked by the interviewer, the 
job information given by the interviewer, 
and the number of questions asked about 
things not already on the application 
blank. The number of questions asked 
by the applicant also seems to be part of 
this factor. It is definitely a matter of 
sticking to the point in the employment 
interview. 
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Factor 2: Interviewer Dominance. This 
factor is composed primarily of the time 
the interviewer speaks and the number 
of questions he asks. It seems to be a 
matter of interviewer control. The inter- 
viewer seems to be forcing the applicant 
to reply to direct questions and more im- 
portant, to be actually inhibiting volun- 
teered information. 


Factor 3: Time of Interview (Length). 
This factor is involved in all the time- 
consuming categories, that is, the time 
the interviewer speaks, the time the ap- 
plicant speaks, the total number of ex- 
changes, number of questions asked, and 
amount of “new information” asked for 
by the interviewer. This time factor 
varies in an opposite direction to Factor 
5: Interviewer Verbosity. 

Factor 4: Applicant Dominance. In 
the same way as Factor 2 denotes domi- 
nance by the interviewer, this factor de- 
notes Applicant Dominance. It is com- 
posed primarily of the time the applicant 
speaks, and the information volunteered 
by him. It comprises a major portion of 
the applicant’s contribution to the inter- 
view. 

Factor 5: Interviewer Verbosity. This 
seems to denote the interviewer's wordi- 
ness or the frequency of exchanges. It 
is composed of the total number of ex- 
changes, number of questions asked by 
the interviewer, and especially the num- 
ber of exchanges not concerned with the 
business at hand. This may be a factor 
of speech density; in other words, how 
much is said versus how much talking 
has been done. It may also be a measure 
of the amount of meaning conveyed per 
statement by the interviewer. 


interviewer's Training Check-List 


It is necessary to reaffirm at this point 
that the exploratory nature of this re- 
search precludes any final, definitive 
statement about the nature of interview 








structure. Whether or not this structure 
will hold with future samples of inter- 
views remains to be seen, but the indica- 
tions given by these five factors for inter- 
viewer training are obvious. Some of 
them can be briefly summarized: 

1. The interviewer should stick to the 
point. 

2. He should not dominate the inter- 
view, but should try to control it un- 
obtrusively by his comments and ques- 
tions. 

3. More can be accomplished in less 
time than has heretofore been supposed. 
It is possible to conclude an ordinary 
interview in 20 minutes, providing the 
techniques indicated by these five factors 
of interview structure are followed. 

4. The interviewer should keep his 
mouth shut. His function is to acquire 
information about the applicant for the 
purpose of making judgments about cer- 
tain characteristics. (This does not mean 
that other functions may not properly be 
served in the interview with applicants, 
such as public relations, but we are here 
concerned with the interview only as a 
tool for predicting job success.) The in- 
terviewer best serves this purpose when 
he listens. One of the most significant, 
outstanding results of this research was 
the vindication of the non-directive inter- 
view’s proponents. 

5. The ability to convey a great deal 
of meaning in a few words, or to stimu- 
late the interviewee to talk, is something 
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about which we have as yet very little 
knowledge. We know that there are some 
techniques which will instill confidence in 
an applicant, reducing his anxiety and 
thus permitting him to talk—such as 
making no moral judgments, being re- 
spectful, keeping your ratings of his 
ability to yourself, etc.—but all of these 
rules can be grouped under one heading: 
be permissive. 

6. Give no advice. This of course, 
follows from what we have said before, 
but it is desirable to make it explicit. 
The whole idea of the interview is that 
the applicant should involve himself in 
what he is saying so that you, as an in- 
terviewer, can make judgments about 
whatever of himself he has revealed. 
Giving advice makes people defensive 
and less likely to reveal themselves. 

The final rule has, unfortunately, noth- 
ing to do with training. It is, select in- 
terviewers who are people in whom other 
people confide. Unfortunately, _ this 
seems to be a trait which is learned very 
early in life, the techniques of which are 
so subtle that we cannot now give any 
rules for achieving it. But, in selecting 
an interviewer, consider this point: Does 
he give me a feeling of sincerity and 
security while he is talking to me? 

Using the five factors of interview 
structure as your guide, you can make a 
check-list for self-training as an inter- 
viewer and be sure that you are cover- 
ing impomant issues in the technique of 
employment interviewing. 





“EACH EMPLOYEE,” says the employee induction policy of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
New York, “should be told very early by the supervisor the names of one or two 
persons to whom the newcomer may turn to get information in case the super- 
visor is not present when questions come up. Frequently the newcomer, being shy, 
does not wish to turn to another person if the supervisor is not present, and might 
guess at what is being done and make costly errors.” 











Ethics in Personnel Administration 


One of the essential characteristics that distinguish a “profession” from an “occupa- 


tion” is its code of ethical standards. With the growing professionalization of per- 


sonnel administration, the need for such a code is becoming increasingly felt, and its 


formulation has become a matter for serious consideration by leading thinkers in the 


field. The following statement, prepared for discussion purposes by a group of college 
and industrial personnel men interested in this general problem, represents a note- 
worthy effort in this direction. It has since been published as part of a symposium 
on ethics for business practice,* and it is reproduced here in the hope that it will 


serve as a springboard for further discussion and consideration. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION involves the 
relationship between employers and em- 
ployees. It is essentially a field that has 
grown out of the problems of human re- 
lations in business and the complexity 
of the business operation. The handling 
of human relationships is not nearly so 
severe a problem when it involves two 
participants, both of whom may meet 
face to face. The old-time relation in 
the small store or the small industry, 
when the employer could and did speak 
freely with employees, promoted good 
relations, for each had an opportunity 
to discuss frankly the problems that came 
between them. Nowadays, corporate size 
and the inevitable divorce of management 
from:labor have created the whole new 
profession of personnel administration. 

The great mass of power in American 
business is concentrated in the corporate 
form of organization. Because of natural 
operating advantages and limited dis- 
advantages, the corporation has become 
the ideal form of business structure, both 
for large and small units. In fact, ap- 


* Ethics for Modern Business Practice. 


J. Whitney Bunting, Editor. 
Inc., New York.) Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 


proximately two-thirds of all income pro- 

duced annually in this country is created 
under the direction of the corporate style 

of organization. 

To say that this area of business ac- 
tivity is a direct result of the Industrial 
Revolution is to oversimplify the prob- 
lem. It has developed, undoubtedly, as 
a continuing process, along with the in- 
creasing complexity of the industrial ma- 
chine. Not too much in evidence in the 
“Roaring Twenties” and the consequent 
prosperity of the period, the poor state 
of industrial relations in the ensuing 
“Great Depression” made a scientific at- 
tack upon it necessary. The influence of 
World War II accented recruitment of 
personnel for industrial operations fol- 
lowed by retraining to civilian produc- 
tivity during the era of reconversion fol- 
lowing. As a result of all such influ- 
ences, greater attention has been paid to 
the human element in industry. 

This area of economic effort has great 
value in the productivity of the industrial 
enterprise. As in the case of the proper 


(Copyright, 1953, by Prentice-Hall, 
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selection, installation, and maintenance 
of a machine for an industrial job, it is 
important to consider the selection, train- 
ing, rewarding, and advancement of the 
personnel of the plant. In addition, in 
the area of ethics personal values are of 
great moment. Such values apply heavily 
in personnel administration. 


The General Problem 


There are three general questions that 
must be examined before a discussion 
of ethics in personnel administration may 
proceed: 

1. Does, or can, or should the per- 
sonnel administrator have a code of ethics 
separate and distinct from that of his 
employer? 

2. Does the personnel man need a 
separate code, or may he operate within 
generally accepted ethical patterns, such 
as the Golden Rule, “Honesty is the best 
policy,” and the like? 

3. Assuming that the personnel ad- 
ministrator is entitled to his own code, 
and that he needs more specific guidance 
than the copy book maxims, is it pos- 
sible at this stage of development in per- 
sonnel administration categorically to 
write a code, or are we at present in the 
fact-finding period? 

One finds extremes in the answer to 
whether the personnel administrator may 
have his own code of ethics apart from 
that of his employer. Unlike the doctor 
or lawyer who most frequently acts in- 
dependently or as an individual, the 
great majority of personnel men and 
women are employed by some other per- 
son or company or corporation for the 
purpose of carrying out specific assign- 
ments. Accordingly, the argument runs 
that in such a relationship the personnel 
administrator must subordinate his own 
standards to those of his employer, and 


that it is his duty to perform without 
evaluating his own conduct. 

Opposed to this mechanistic concept is 
the more idealistic view that the per- 
sonnel man not only must demonstrate a 
high level of personal ethics, but must 
also strive to improve the standards of 
the activity in which he is employed. 
Should his standards run counter to those 
of his employer, he has the choice of 
severing the relationship, of completely 
accepting a different point of view, or of 
working intelligently and persistently to 
reshape his employer’s pattern of con- 
duct. 

On the whole, the personnel adminis- 
trator most certainly should be permitted 
to retain his own code of ethics if it is 
realistic enough to recognize the need for 
temporary adaptability and permanent 
education. 

The answer to the second question, 
whether or not the personnel man may 
rely on generalized ethical concepts, is 
also complicated by relatively fixed 
thinking in the field. For example, many 
of the teachers in the Jesuit labor schools 
would contend that Pope Leo XIII in 
his Rerum novarum established in 1891 
a relatively immutable base against which 
behavior may be evaluated, and that these 
basic conditions, as semewhat modified 
by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo anno 
(1931), will stand all tests of time. In- 
deed, later attempts to establish a code in 
the personnel field seem to produce gen- 
eralities. For instance, a tentative code 
being considered by the American So- 
ciety of Personnel Administrators lists 
as their first principle: “Support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and con- 
sistently discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship.” This scarcely is applicable to per- 
sonnel administrators alone. 

The admonition to “Be honest” or “Be 
fair” would appear precise enough, but, 
unfortunately, it is not. The personnel 
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administrator faces so many new and 
varied experiences each day on which 
relatively quick action is expected that 
there is not time enough to go through 
all the reasoning necessary to apply a 
general covering principle. Furthermore, 
generalized concepts tend to be too final- 
ized. They do not permit broadening or 
enlightened re-evaluation on the basis of 
an intelligent appraisal of accumulating 
experience. 

It would appear that the answer to the 
third question is relatively simple, yet 
the attempts to formulate a code of 
ethics for personnel administrators so 
far have been characterized by an amaz- 
ing lack of research, and much ad hoc 
opinionating. 

Personnel administration is a too 
young and tender field for such treat- 
ment. How many centuries did it take 
physicians to evaluate their experiences 
in The Principles of Medical Ethics? 
And how long did lawyers accumulate 
and weigh principles before their Canons 
could be considered a useful document? 

Those in the field of personnel admin- 
istration must forego the pleasures of 
generalizing and begin the arduous and 
trying task of collecting experiences. But 
experiences in themselves will not give 
us a guide; they must be evaluated 
against acceptable criteria, so that we 
may say “this action was right or proper” 
and “that action was wrong.” 


Criteria for Evaluation 


What, then, may be the criteria for 
evaluating actions in the personnel field? 
Let us list a few possibilities: 

1. Is it consistent with the “American 
way of life,” as basically defined in the 
Constitution? 

2. Does it comply with all laws or 
regulations directed by recognized au- 
thority? 
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3. Is it in harmony with the letter or 
spirit of the union labor contract? 

4. Is it consistent with published or 
understood policy as stated by the em- 
ployer? 

5. Is it consistent with agreements 
which may have been made within a 
trade association, within a group of sim- 
ilar companies, or even among a group 
of friends? 

6. Is it in accord with commonly 
agreed upon “laws” of human behavior? 

7. Is it compatible with the accepted 
code of some other profession? 

8. Does it in every way (by direction 
or implication) present known facts? 

9. Is it above-board? 


If tentative agreement may be reached 
on these criteria—and much more dis- 
cussion over the years will be needed 
to finalize such evaluating standards— 
should there not be a series of case 
studies, so that personnel administra- 
tors, like lawyers, may support each eval- 
uation with an agreed-upon pattern of 
action? As a starter, let an appraisal be 
made of certain everyday actions against 
the initial criteria, and for the purpose 
of our discussion, label each of these 
actions as proper or improper. 

1. Is it consistent with the “American 
way of life,” as basically defined in the 
Constitution? 

What is the “American way of life”? 
Certainly, we can agree that it incor- 
porates the freedoms, the rights expressed 
in Article I of the Amendments to the 
Constitution, the protections offered in 
Articles IV, V, VI, XIII, XV, and XIX. 
Furthermore, the increasing body of 
agreed-upon concepts built around the 
defense of private enterprise add some 
signposts. In this list we might find such 
things as the right to a satisfactory profit, 
the right to an adequate day’s pay for a 
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day’s work, the opportunity to share in 
the results of increased productivity in 
accordance with contribution, and the 
like. If these be self-evident truths, then 
it should follow that action contrary to 
them is unethical. 
Proper 
a. Agreeing to a maintenance of mem- 
bership security clause in the union. 
b. Encouraging employees to vote. 


c. Requiring employees to open pack- 
ages at watch gates. 


d. Refusing to rehire an employee pre- 
viously dismissed because of inefficiency 
or misconduct. 

Improper 


a. Agreeing to a closed-shop clause 
(wholly apart from its iliegality under the 
Taft Act). 


b. Buying employee votes by the prom- 
ise of extra benefits. 


c. Opening and investigating an em- 
ployee’s locked locker without a search 
warrant, 


d. Maintaining a “blacklist.” 


2. Does it comply with all laws or 
regulations directed by recognized au- 
thority? 

This is a relatively easy test on the 
surface, if our personnel administrator 
knows his laws and dependent rulings. 
There are, of course, some twilight areas 
in this criterion which, because of chang- 
ing or ambiguous rules, may confuse even 
the best intentioned. For example, should 
the personnel administrator recommend 
a “captive audience” treatment in the 
face of a representation claim? 


Proper 


a. Refusing to employ a member of 
a minority group because of his race, 
creed, or color in a state where such action 
is not covered by a law. 

b. Telling an employee that you would 
prefer not to have him join a union. 

c. Requesting an exempt employee not 
to disclose his exact salary to a Wage- 
Hour investigator if he earns more than 
$100 a week. 

d. Advising an independent union of 
changes in laws, where to employ a com- 
petent lawyer, etc. 


Improper 


a. Refusing to employ a member of 
a minority group because of his race, 
creed, or color in New York State. 


b. Telling an employee that you will 
dismiss him if he joins a union. 


c. Advising a non-exempt employee 
not to disclose to a Wage-Hour investiga- 
tor how much non-recorded overtime he 
has worked. 


d. Paying a lawyer to act for an inde- 
pendent union. 


In many instances, the law is not clear 
or the regulation applicable. Should not 
the action then be conditioned on the 
intent of the law? For example, know- 
ing the intent of Taft-Hartley, is one 
ethically correct in arranging for a “cap- 
tive audience” meeting despite recent 
NLRB action in the Bonwit-Teller case 
which ruled that such an audience is 
illegal? Against this criterion, as against 
others, the question of motivation may 
enter the picture strongly. The personnel 
director may believe that a certain law 
is against the public interest (for ex- 
ample, a law limiting the employment of 
women), and deliberately break it in an 
above-board challenge in a test case. Or, 
he may just as deliberately break it 
covertly in the hope of gaining benefits 
and not getting caught. We would say 
the first action is proper; the second, 
most improper. 

In our field, is ignorance of the law 
an excuse? Is knowledgeable violation 
unethical, while an act committed in 
ignorance of the law an ethical practice? 
If so, we need to know not only the 
motivation of the man, but also his train- 
ing, intellectual equipment, and ex- 
perience. 


3. Is it in harmony with the letter or 
spirit of the union labor contract? 

This should be an easy test, but the 
increasing number of arbitrations indi- 
cates the difficulty of reaching a com- 
munity of opinion even after “agree- 
ments” are reduced to writing. Assum- 
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ing, however, that there has been a true 
meeting of the minds, and that there has 
been a faithful transcription of this agree- 
ment, then the test should be fairly 
simple. 
Proper 
a. Asking the union to amend the hours- 


of-work section to extend the lunch period 
by fifteen minutes. 


b. Presenting to the arbitrator a factual 
brief concerning a grievance. 
Improper 


a. Extending the lunch period by fif- 
teen minutes, then accepting the breach 
of contract as a grievance. 


b. Suborning the arbitrator in any way 
or fashion. 

4. Is it consistent with published or 
understood policy, as stated by the em- 
ployer? 

More and more frequently companies 
are issuing statements concerning their 
“beliefs” or “creeds” with reference to 
the handling of personnel relations. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Stand- 
ard of California produced such state- 
ments over 30 years ago. Perhaps one 
of the best known is the creed developed 
in General Foods about 15 years ago. 
Procter & Gamble published a series 
of eight statements of personnel policy 
under the title of “We Believe” (circa 
1945). The personnel administrator in 
companies that have publicly stated such 
principles could scarcely depart from 
them and still maintain an appearance of 
ethical conduct. 

Proper 
a. Advising management of dereliction 
of duty of a line officer. 
b. Acknowledging representation rights 
of a union publicly. 
c. Supporting the administration of a 

‘rate range type of merit-rating plan. 

d. Actively administering and support- 


ing a community project, such as the 
Community Chest. 


Improper 


a. Correcting the dereliction of duty 
of a line officer. 
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b. Covertly attempting to discredit the 
union. 


c. Encouraging supervision to move em- 
ployees quickly to the top rate to avoid 
wage arguments. 


d. Letting people know that collection 
of subscriptions is distasteful to you but 
that you are being a “good soldier.” 


5. Is it consistent with agreements 
which may have been made within a 
trade association, within a group of sim- 
ilar companies, or, even, among a group 
of friends? 

As an example, let us suppose that an 
association of manufacturers solemnly 
convenes and agree that they will not 
pirate any technical personnel earning 
more than five thousand dollars per year. 
Is the personnel man in a member com- 
pany ethical if he hints about an offer 
to an engineer working for another as- 
sociation member? Or, as another ex- 
ample, what is the ethical pattern when 
John Jones makes an informal agreement 
with his friend Smith to send him any 
good toolmakers whom Jones may lay 


off? 
Proper 

a. Carrying out an agreement not to 
change fringe benefits (other than pay 
and hours) until after due notice to a 
given group. 

b. Offering employment to an individual 
who is leaving a member company after 
checking to make sure he really is leaving. 

c. Keeping given groups informed of 
union activities in your plant or area. 

Improper 

a. Publicly announcing (and perhaps 
agreeing to) a certain starting salary 
rate, then covertly offering more on an 
individual basis. 

b. Approaching an individual with an 
offer of employment; or informing him 
he must resign from his present job before 
you can make an offer, but assuring him 
of an offer. 

c. Giving “inside information” to a 


union to aid and abet the organization 
of a competitor. 


6. Is it in accord with commonly- 
agreed upon “laws” of human behavior? 
Should a personnel administrator keep 
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in mind the psychological condition of 
an employee when handling a grievance 
or a personal problem? For instance, 
should he permit a known psychopath to 
refuse a benefit to which he is entitled? 


Proper 


a. Advising an_ introverted, low-test- 
score individual not to seek employment 
in sales. 


b. Encouraging extra effort by getting 
men to compete with one another. 
Improper 


a. Advising low-test-score individuals 
to seek manual employment rather than 
to pursue a higher education. 


b. Eliminating the minority problem by 
stirring up racial intolerance. 

7. Is it compatible with the accepted 
code of some other profession? 


The doctor-patient relationship pre- 
sents this problem at times. The company 
doctor discovers a poor heart condition 
in Black. He passes this information 
along to the personnel director. (So far, 
the ethics of the doctor are involved.) 
The personnel director knows Black is 
being considered for a promotion in- 
volving considerable stress. Should he 
advise top management of Black’s condi- 
tion? 

Proper 
a. Passing along to top management 


impressions of employee attitudes gained 
through identified interviews. 

b. Accepting gifts of limited value dur- 
ing the holiday season. 


c. Keeping notes of interviewee reac- 
tion during an interview. 


Improper 

a. Passing along to top management a 
definite expression of opinion given in 
confidence by an employee or fellow- 
worker. 

b. Accepting a valuable gift on the 
condition that you will advise a competi- 
tor’s personnel director of any marked 
change in the work force. 


c. Making a recording of an interview 
without the interviewee’s knowledge. 


8. Does it in every way (by direction 
or implication) present known facts? 








The competent personnel man should 
assume the mantle of a reseacher, as 
contrasted with a lawyer, in preparing 
his arguments with respect to a proposal. 
He should avoid hunting for only those 
arguments which support his case. 


Proper 


a. Holding back significant information 
during a bargaining session if it does not 
affect a point at issue. 


b. Presenting all the necessary data on 
a point in issue but not performing all 
the needed calculations. 

Improper 

a. Telling only half-truths in bargain- 
ing; for example, withholding informa- 
tion concerning the expected size of a 
department when the question of number 


of stewards per employee is being dis- 
cussed. 


b. Arguing a case on average figures 
where a median is the true index of cen- 
tral tendency. 


9. Is it above-board? 


This is an especially difficult question, 
particularly in the field of collective bar- 
gaining which is often premised on con- 
cealing one’s hand for various periods. 
Being “above-board” is contrasted with 
misrepresentation in that misrepresenta- 
tion deals with what is done whereas 
“above-board” is concerned with how 
things are done. 

Proper 

a. Openly asking employees what is the 
attitude of the force concerning an issue. 

b. Openly requesting employees to sup- 
port a proposed action. 

c. Moving a union president into super- 
vision because he is qualified. 

d. Advising an employee she is being 
dismissed because she is a troublemaker, 
and facing the issue with a union. 

Improper 

a. Planting stooges in a union meeting 
as reporters. 

b. Planting stooges to influence fellow- 
employees with respect to an issue. 

c. Moving a union president into super- 
vision because he is stirring up trouble 
in the plant. 

d. Arranging to force a troublemaker 


into resigning by assigning her impossible 
tasks. 
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It is with this ninth criterion that we 
will face the most frequent and trouble- 
some dilemma. What is the conflict be- 
tween being perfectly “above-board” and 
being “politic’? What is the real differ- 
ence between a barefaced lie and a 
“little white” one? Personnel directors 
frequently are hired for their jobs be- 
cause they are “politic” or “smooth” or 
“have a way with people.” Should a 
personnel director tell an employee he 
cannot be promoted because he lacks the 
intelligence for the job, or should he 
persuade the man that, while he could 
do the job, he would be happier in an- 
other field? Doctors frequently withhold 
information concerning malignant di- 
seases; lawyers rarely face this kind of 
dilemma. Does it leave us again with an 
inquiry into that area of no fixed stand- 
ards: What is the man’s reason or mo- 
tivation ? 

The experiential approach to the ques- 
tion of establishing a workable code of 
ethics for personnel administrators re- 
quires first, the abandoning of generali- 
zation; second, constant attention to the 
gathering of examples; and third, intelli- 
gent appraisal and classification of these 
examples by men of stature in the field. 
As a framework for further study and 
development the following premises might 
be used as guides: 


1. Generalized ethical concepts, such 
as “honesty is the best policy” must be 
recognized as fundamental but as not 
exact enough to guide conduct in specific 
instances. 

2. Ethical conduct is any pattern of 
behavior which is agreed upon as “prop- 
er” or “appropriate” or “right” or 
“good” by men of good repute in the 
field. 
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3. In a new profession, many areas of 
behavior are so unformed or vague as 
to make appraisal difficult. Ignorance 
may produce behavior which, later on, 


will be labeled as unethical. 


4. The ethics of the personnel admin- 
istrator and the ethics of his employer 
may clash. In this case the personnel 
man’s ethics may become goals rather 
than practices. 

5. Where areas of behavior are not 
yet evaluated, the motivation of the actor 
may be of prime importance. It will be 
necessary to appraise the background, 
training, previous experiences, ideals, and 
concepts of the man before any appraisal 
of the action is fair or proper. 

6. The will “to do the right thing” 
may be modified by the nature of the 
job to an indirect rather than a direct 
approach. 


Conclusions 


There is certainly one truth more evi- 
dent in personnel administration than in 
practically any other area of economic 
activity. The newness of the field and 
the responsibilities of the personnel ad- 
uinistrator have made insecure the codes 
of ethics that are in process of construc- 
tion. Too little is yet known of the man- 
ner of treating human beings in the in- 
dustrial enterprise. There is no real 
method for evaluating the long-range de- 
velopment of industrial relations tech- 
niques as yet. 

However, in any activity where human 
relations are of paramount importance, it 
ic evident that the question of ethics will 
need to be considered. There can be no 
divorce of moral action and human re- 
lations, for they are tied together in- 
separably. 








The Validity of Using 
Psychological Selection Procedures 


ERWIN K. TAYLOR and EDWIN C. NEVIS 
Personnel Research Institute, Western Reserve University 


The impulse to dispense with certain psychological selection tests when hiring per- 
sonnel may be unwise, these authors suggest. Their study of the tenure of salesmen 
connected with the branch offices of a national concern showed a close connection 
between the failure of management to administer these pre-hiring tests and short 
tenure: Salesmen who had not been subjected to all the tests usually employed in the 
selection program were the least likely to stay on the job. The authors state that a 
principal weakness of personnel selection procedures is the absence of adequate 


controls to insure continuity of their use. 


IN THE PROCESS of performing a follow- 
up validation of a procedure for the 
selection of salesmen, test results and job 
performance information were collected 
on 100 salesmen who had been hired 
after the procedures had been introduced. 
The firm for which the research was 
done operates on a national scale with 
more than 30 branch offices. Selection 
is done by the local branch managers 
who are supplied, in each case, with a 
comprehensive manual to follow in con- 
ducting the selection process. 


The selection procedures consist of the 
administration of a number of paper- 
and-pencil tests, a rather comprehensive 
interview, and the administration or ac- 
complishment of several other forms, as 
indicated in Table 1. Prior to the in- 
troduction of these procedures, repre- 
sentatives of all branches attended a con- 
ference at the home office of the cor- 
poration where they received instruction 
for implementing the program. 

One of the criteria against which the 
follow-up validation was to have been 
performed was tenure. It was discovered 
that of the 100 men hired during the 





period under consideration, 61 were still 
on the payroll and 39 had since been 
separated. In preparing the data for 
analysis, it was further discovered that 
in a considerable proportion of the cases, 
one or more of the selection devices had 
not been used in the evaluation of the 
applicant. A tabulation was made to in- 
dicate the presence or absence of each 
device in the selection program, handling 
separately those whose employment had 
been terminated and those still employed. 
Tetrachoric correlations were computed 
to determine if any relationship existed 
between failure to employ the selection 
devices and tendency of the salesman to 
remain on the job.2 Results of this 
analysis are presented in the table on 
page 188. 


Correlations’ Significance 

The chief significance of these cor- 
relations is not in their magnitude but 
rather in the remarkable consistency of 





1It is recognized that use of the tetrachoric cor- 
relation in this situation may, at least in the case 
of the predictor variable, violate the assumption 
of a continuous distribution. Since the data em- 
ployed, however, are crude and the study meant 
to be suggestive rather than conclusive, it is not 
felt that the inaccuracies introduced by the use of 
this statistic will seriously alter the results obtained. 
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Selection Procedures and Tetrachoric Correla- 
tion Coefficients between Use or Non-Use 
of These Procedures and Tenure of 
100 Salesmen* 


Selection 

Procedures 
Tests 
PRI Classification Test** 
Purdue Adaptability 
Minnesota Paper Form Board** 
Cardall Test of Practical Judgment 
Sales Selector 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey — 18 

—.3 


Tetrachoric 
Correlation 


Strong Vocational Interest Test 
“seen 
om me a Information Blank 
Preliminary Screening 
Test Profile Sheet 
Customer Check 
Employer Check 
Integration Guide*** 
Interview Guide and Evaluation Form .. 


* Negative correlation, in this case indicates less 
use of a procedure in the evaluation of men who 
subsequently separated. 


** These tests were administered to almost all 
applicants. 


*** The Integration Guide was almost never used. 


the direction toward which they point. 
Every test or form was used less often 


in selecting men who proved to be poor 
risks tenure-wise. Of additional interest 
is the fact that the most difficult pro- 
cedures to us—i.e., the Interview Guide 
and the Strong Vocational Interest Test 
—were most often eliminated in the eval- 


uation of applicants. This finding, of 
course, indicates the general resistance of 
the branch managers to the program. 

A second analysis was made to deter- 
mine if any relationship existed between 
the number of instruments omitted per 
man and tenure. For this purpose a 
point-biserial correlation was computed 
and found to be —.28. This is a signi- 
ficant correlation, which again denotes 
that the short-tenure men had been given 
less careful evaluation. 

It would seem from the foregoing that 
without reference to the validity of the 
several instruments themselves, the mere 
use of the devices would screen out those 
individuals disinclined to remain for long. 
There are a number of possible explana- 
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tions for this, including the following: 
1) When an applicant looked good to 
the branch manager, the manager failed 
to see the need for administering all the 
instruments and depended upon his 
judgment as a basis for the decision. 
This would imply that the opinions of 
local managers had lower validity against 
a tenure criterion than that of the test 
battery and, possibly, negative validity. 
2) Some applicants balked at submitting 
to the evaluation, but were hired anyway. 
These men were either defensive about 
some personal weakness that might be un- 
covered or were not extremely interested 
in having the job offered. Consequently, 
for one reason or the other, they were 
not too likely to last on it. 3) On the 
other hand, individuals who were inter- 
ested and did allow themselves to be 
fully evaluated were more likely to re- 
main with the company. Perhaps docile, 
open individuals made better salesmen in 
this instance than did aggressive, more- 
likely-to-be-defensive men. 


Controls Often Neglected 


In and of itself, this point is of no 
great moment. However, it does throw 
some light on what we have observed to 
be a not infrequent occurrence in selec- 
tion testing. Considerable time, effort, and 
energy are often expended on the de- 
velopment of a personnel selection pro- 
cedure. Its validity on an experimental 
pepulation is determined at some ex- 
pense. On the basis of the results of such 
studies, management decides to put the 
procedures into operational use. At this 
point, the technical personnel generally 
consider their task complete and turn 
their attention elsewhere, leaving the 
maintenance of the program in the hands 
of operating people. Adequate controls 
are seldom installed, so that within a 
period of less than a year, a general 
deterioration in operations may be noted. 





ORGANIZATION PLANNING IN CREOLE 


It would seem that a selection system 
or the effort to devise it should merit the 
continued attention necessary to keep it 
functioning at its initial level of effec- 
tiveness. No selection system should ever 
be installed without establishing before- 
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hand mechanisms for control and follow- 
up by technical personnel. How often 
we are compelled to wonder—“Do man- 
agement and the psychologist completely 
neglect this phase of their responsi- 
bility?” 


Organization Planning in Creole 


C. F. LINDSLEY, JR. 
Creole Petroleum Corporation 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Organization planning has proved successful at the Creole Petroleum Corporation 
as a result of top-management participation and the recognition of both functionol 
and human requirements. Outlining five broad rules which serve as a basis for 
Creole’s organization practices, the author points out that organization planning is 
separated from salary and classification activities and is also facilitated by the 
existence of a separate management development program. The first step in organ- 
ization planning is to reach agreement on sound organizational principles. Then, 
with separate staff help, the human aspects of manning the organization are considered. 


THE VENEZUELAN AFFILIATE of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.)—the Creole 
Petroleum Corporation—has had an un- 
usual opportunity to grapple with knotty 
organization problems. Not. only does 
Creole itself perform all of the many 
functions of the oil business—explora- 
tion, producing, transport, refining, and 
marketing—but in recent years it has 
gone through a period of growth which 
has few equals in the large corporation 
field. In 10 years, Creole’s crude pro- 
duction has jumped from 350,000 barrels 
daily to 800,000 barrels. This growth 
has been paralleled by the development 


of Venezuela, where all of Creole’s op- 
erations take place. 

Constant attention to organization 
planning has enabled Creole throughout 
this period to maintain and improve 
efficiency standards and reduce costs. An 
approach to organization has been 
evolved which, while perhaps not unique, 
is carefully thought out and put to daily 
use. 

Essentially, this approach recognizes 
two paramount aspects of organization: 
the “functional” aspect, which concerns 
the business; and the “human” aspect, 
which concerns the people who perform 
the work. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL ASPECT 
OF ORGANIZATION 


Creole’s organization results in part 
from the operating objectives of find- 
ing, producing, transporting, refining, 
and marketing crude oil and petroleum 
products. The organization must, as a 
matter of course, provide for the func- 
tions necessary to do these things. 

In addition to the operating functions, 
staff, technical, and service functions 
must be provided. The operations need 
supply and purchasing services, various 
branches of engineering, and mainte- 
nance and construction work, ranging 
from house repairs to the manufacturing 
of steel-reinforced concrete piles and well 
foundations in Lake Maracaibo. Work- 
ers and materials must be transported by 
land and water. Power and other utili- 
ties are often provided by the company 
for its operations. 

Maintaining good relations with the 
public, press, and employees involves the 
fields of industrial relations, public re- 
lations, and law. Hospitals, clinics, pub- 
lic health programs, and other medical 
services are made available to workers. 
The company also provides schools and 
scholarships and recreational and sports 
clubs for its workers. The isolation of 
some oil fields calls for the provision of 
community services, including housing, 
commissaries, churches, and mess halls. 

Creole provides for these facilities and 
services in its organization plan, even 
though they are not directly related to 
conventional functions of the oil industry. 
The need for company services varies, 
however. With the economic and social 
development of Venezuela, certain serv- 
ices can increasingly be supplied from 
non-company sources. And there is an 
emphasis now on community develop- 
ment to supplant the “oil camps.” 

In addition, staff functions are needed 
in Creole for accounting, auditing, bank- 
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ing and exchange matters, and economic 
analysis. Creole management must also 
be represented on a geographical basis, 
in order that the company’s public, com- 
munity, and governmental relations will 
be consistent. 

Organization to meet the foregoing re- 
quirements is objective. It is conditioned 
by the very nature of the business and 
by the social and economic climate in 
which the business is administered. 


THE HUMAN ASPECT 
OF ORGANIZATION 


The human, or subjective, aspects of 
organization can be expressed in two 
questions: First, “Are there qualified in- 
dividuals to staff a proposed organiza- 
tion?” And second, “Will executives and 
employees willingiy accept the reorgani- 
zations required to meet changing condi- 
tions?” The first question is a problem 
in the development of individuals; the 
second, one in employee psychology. 


Management Development 


Clearly, organization planning is re- 
lated to personnel planning or, as it is 
called in Creole, “management develop- 
ment.” 

Increased petroleum demand during 
and following World War II created a 
need for intensive organization planning 
in Creole. As that planning progressed, 
it was found that the human element 
was not keeping pace with the functional 
requirements. Organization plans _pre- 
sumed that an adequate staff was avail- 
able; yet the war years had depleted the 
company of qualified personnel. A pro- 
nounced shortage of second-line men 
was noticeable and many excellent train- 
ing positions were not being used. 

Later, Creole began to develop execu- 
tive and supervisory talent. The com- 
pany’s present development programs and 
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ORGANIZATION PLANNING IN CREOLE 


organization planning activities are sep- 
arate but closely coordinated. Each de- 
pends upon the other in providing more 
effective management. 


Employee Psychology 


Another human aspect of organization 
is the reaction of employees to proposed 
organization changes. 

An organization is a complex of hu- 
man ambitions, hopes, fears, abilities, 
and interests. One cannot organize and 
reorganize with a completely objective 
attitude, for the working relationships 
of people are involved. Organization af- 
fects money income, prestige, perquisites, 
and intangibles that exist only in the 
organizational relationships of one em- 
ployee or executive with another. Thus, 
many workers may be affected, to a 
greater or lesser degree, by a single re- 
organizational proposal. 

Moreover, to have an effective organi- 
zation requires the action of line man- 
agement. An organization that is not 
accepted by its executives will not last. 
Line executives must be convinced that 
the organization is good for them and 
deserves their support. 

Creole’s top management knows the 
importance of organization planning. It 
recognizes that such planning is effective 
only when combined with strong pro- 
grams for development of individuals and 
employee relations. Creole has adopted 
and maintains an organization based up- 
on sound principles and adapted to the 
nature of the business and to the cir- 
cumstances under which the company 
operates. At the same time, adequate 
staffing is a constant goal. Finally, 
though human conflicts are avoided, per- 
sonal considerations are not permitted 
to distort or replace sound organization 
principles. 

Creole’s organization planning is 
rooted in this philosophy. It illustrates 
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how the functional and human aspects 
of organization are separate, though re- 
lated, parts of the task of management. 


ORGANIZATION PRACTICES 
IN CREOLE 


Creole does not have a fixed process 
for working out changes in organization. 
Changes may be big or small—or some- 
where between—and the process differs 
accordingly. Change, however, is ac- 
complished within the framework of five 
broad rules. These rules are not unique 
in administration, but their use in or- 
ganization studies has promoted organi- 
zation consciousness in the company and 
has permitted positive planning. 


Authoritativeness of Organization 


Creole believes that its organization 
should be established by authoritative 
means and not permitted to grow hap- 
hazardly. The Creole board of directors 
has adopted, and revises from time to 
time, a resolution stating the basic or- 
ganization of the corporation. This reso- 
lution reserves for the board and its 
committees certain broad authorities. It 
also states clearly the nature and extent 
of authorities delegated to the president, 
who is the chief executive officer. 


Latitude for the Executive 


The president should have some free- 
dom in fixing organizational details. So, 
the board does not specify the structure 
of the corporation. It states that “the 
Venezuelan organization shall be divided 
into such departments, divisions, dis- 
tricts, and other units and have such 
committees as the president may, from 
time to time, deem necessary or con- 
venient.” 

One result of this grant of discretion 
to the president is that he must have staff 
help to decide upon the “necessity” and 
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“convenience” of various organization 
plans. The president must also take 
positive action to establish and maintain 
the organization. This is done by issuing 
an organization manual. In it, the 
president lists the main organization 
units, including operating departments, 
staff departments, service groups, and 
committees. 


Line Management’s Authority for 
Organization 


Creole believes firmly that the author- 
ity for establishing and changing organ- 
ization should rest with line management. 
Accordingly, authority for changing or- 
ganization is granted to each level of 
management. The staff and operating de- 
partment managers are held responsible 
for the proper organization of their de- 
partments. They are required to present 
and defend their proposals before other 


department managers whose specialties 
may be involved, and if major organiza- 
tion changes are contemplated, before 
the executive committee of the board of 


directors. This procedure permits or- 
ganization matters to be aired fully at a 
high managerial level. It also leaves no 
doubt about the fact that the depart- 
ment manager has the responsibility for 
installing and administering the organi- 
zation when it is approved. 


A Staff Agency for 
Organization Planning 


The president and executive vice presi- 
dent need assistance in putting into effect 
the broad organization policies adopted 
by the board. Department managers need 
staff help in organization matters be- 
cause they are often busy with operations 
and current affairs, and organization 
planning takes time. 

To meet these needs for a staff agency 
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in the field of organization, Creole em- 
ploys an Organization and Procedures 
Staff. This Staff reports to the president 
and executive vice president and is clearly 
separated from all the line and staff de- 
partments. This gives top management 
an independent staff with access to every 
department on an equal basis. The Staff 
thus has a unique relationship between 
top management and the departments. 

Top management uses the Staff to 
consult and recommend on organization 
matters. The Staff is available also to 
department managers for help in study- 
ing their own problems and in setting 
forth their plans for organizational 
change. 

Creole’s Organization and Procedures 
Staff consists, in part, of analysts who 
are trained in organization survey meth- 
ods. They are expected to interpret or- 
ganization proposals in terms‘ of sound 
practice. However, Creole looks upon 
the Staff not so much as a panel of 
“experts” as a group of qualified individ- 
uals who have the time to study organi- 
zation alternatives. Considering the pres- 
sure of current business with which each 
department manager has to cope, the 
availability of this extra staff time is 
important in the planning stage. 

Proposals for organization change in 
Creole may originate in a department, or 
they may come from top management. 
In either case, when ideas have begun to 
take form and the objective is known, 
the department manager or a member of 
the board of directors will ask the Organ- 
ization and Procedures Staff to: 


Review the ideas advanced to date, with 
reference to standing organization policies 
and long-term plans; 


Collect facts and data to test the validity 
of the proposal; 

Discuss with other departments the effect 
on their specialties and relationships; and 


Prepare draft descriptions of the proposed 
organization. 
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At all stages of this process, the Or- 
ganization and Procedures Staff works 
with and consults the department man- 
ager concerned, or with someone from 
his department. The Staff also may con- 
sult with other department managers for 
their views. 

In addition, the Organization and Pro- 
cedures Staff Supervisor keeps at least 
one member of the board of directors in- 
formed as to the progress of the study, 
or problems encountered, and of the rela- 
tive degree of agreement or disagreement 
between the persons involved. In turn, he 
receives advice as to top management’s 
probable reaction to the proposed change. 
Because of its organizational placement, 
the Staff has remarkable freedom in this 
kind of coordination. Caution is ob- 
served in keeping confidences, and this 
informal coordination and exchange of 
viewpoints makes it easier to reach final 
agreement. 

During this process, it is clearly under- 
stood that the Staff will not relieve the 
department manager of the responsibility 
for his own plan of organization. The 
Staff assists and makes suggestions to 
the department manager; but responsi- 
bility for acceptance, change, or rejec- 
tion of these suggestions remains at all 
times with the department manager. 

The Organization and Procedures Staff 
is responsible for seeing that the charts 
in the organization manual are kept up 
to date. A regular six-month revision 
schedule permits a systematic review of 
current organization and enables the 
Staff to follow up on the execution of 
approved organization plans. 


Descriptions of Organization 


Creole has adopted the rule that all 
principal organization arrangements 
should be reduced to writing and placed 
in the hands of employees concerned. The 
use of this rule is so firmly accepted in 
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Creole that most executives will not con- 
sider a reorganization proposal until it 
has been written out and discussed. 

In addition to the organization manual 
which consists of organization charts, 
Creole publishes an Organization Supple- 
ment. The Supplement describes the 
functions of each department and the re- 
sponsibilities, authorities, and relation- 
ships of each department manager. Field 
organization units, such as producing 
districts and the Amuay Bay Refinery, 
are described in simplified Organization 
Guides, which chart and explain each 
unit’s organization. 

From time to time, the Organization 
and Procedures Staff prepares memoran- 
da on special organization units, such 
as, for example, a project staff for con- 
struction of the Tacagua Products Pipe 
Line from Catia de La Mar on the coast 
to the bulk plant in Caracas. Other 
statements are prepared to explain spe- 
cial or unusual relationships between or- 
ganization units. 

All these publications and statements 
are the end result of a process that in- 
volves an original draft and, perhaps, 
many revisions, before agreement is 
reached, approval is granted, and the or- 
ganization description is distributed. 


ORGANIZATION 
AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


In working out organization plans with 
the department managers, the Organiza- 
tion and ’*Procedures Staff emphasizes 
the functional aspects of the situation. 
But the human aspects, including staffing 
and the “psychological acceptance” of 
change, are equally important. 


Relationship of Organization Planning to 
Management Development 


Creole finds that successful organiza- 
tion planning is greatly aided by the 
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Management Development Program. This 
program is directed by a Committee of 
the Board and a full time Coordinator 
of Management Development. Other 
committees at various levels plan the 
training and placement of executives and 
supervisors. There is no direct relation 
between the Organization and Procedures 
Staff and the Management Development 
Program. However, to have a plan for 
the use of personnel helps in many ways 
to make organization planning easier. 

Department managers, with the advice 
of the Organization and Procedures Staff, 
develop organization plans which are in- 
ventories of the present and future needs 
of the company. The Management De- 
velopment Program inventories personnel 
who are or will be ready to meet those 
needs. 

Department managers know that ro- 
tation, training assignments, and planned 
transfers and promotions will permit 
them to move individuals in pace with 
organization change. Moreover, planned 
transfers can bring to a newly-reorgan- 
ized department the kind of organization 
thinking or the experience that it needs 
to make it work. 

Executives rotate through a number of 
varied positions and experiences as part 
of the Management Development Pro- 
gram. As a result, they accept the best 
of their experience and reject “probiem- 
creating” organization arrangements. 


Relationship of Organization Planning to 
Salary and Classification Activities 


Creole uses a “two-step” approach to 
organization and staffing. 

First, with the assistance of the Or- 
ganization and Procedures Staff, the de- 
partment managers create long- and 
short-range organization plans. At this 
stage, problems arising from the place- 
ment, classification, or salary treatment 
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of individuals are deferred—or at least 
minimized. 

Once the organization plan is ap- 
proved, the department manager may 
make his recommendations to the Salary 
and Classification Committee. In doing 
so, he turns for staff help to the In- 
dustrial Relations Department and to 
the committees established to administer 
the company’s salary structure. Depart- 
ment managers in Creole may not effect 
placements and salary or classification 
changes before the organization plan is 
approved. Normally, the Salary and 
Classification Committee will not act un- 
less the recommendation concerns a po- 
sition in an approved organization pat- 
tern. 

Organization planning thus is sepa- 
rated purposely from salary and classifi- 
cation work. In Creole, wage and salary 
work traditionally has been considered a 
vital part of the company’s industrial 
relations program. The classification sys- 
tem, the salary structure, and other in- 
dustrial relations functions, such as place- 
ment, training, rating, labor relations, 
and employee plans and benefits, are in- 
terrelated and form a logical grouping 
of functions. Moreover, it is in position 
classification and salary actions that the 
human aspect is most prevalent. Creole 
believes that organization change is made 
easier by keeping the human aspect out 
of the planning stage. 

This “two-step” approach to organiza- 
tion and staffing has a number of ad- 
vantages. 

It encourages department managers to 
think in ideal terms and to consider sep- 
arately the “principles” on which the 
organization is based and the human as- 
pects of staffing the organization. In 
effect, this avoids “building the organi- 
zation around personalities and individ- 
uals.” This approach also permits de- 
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partment managers to decide upon a 
long-range organization objective, and 
then to reach the objective in easy stages 
through personnel changes staggered 
over a period of time. It is this tech- 
nique which lends the necessary degree 
of flexibility to Creole’s organization 
planning. The attainment of a given 
organization objective may be deferred, 
pending the availability of an individual 
with the required talent. Or it may be 
delayed while normal turnover and 
transfers provide a better balance of per- 
sonalities. The existence of a sound or- 
ganization plan, however, keeps such 
moves in their proper perspective. 

One of the more important results of 
the “two-step” approach is that the Or- 
ganization and Procedures Staff, which 
needs the cooperation of the department 
managers, is not associated with the psy- 
chological factors that are so closely 
tied to salary and classification. In mak- 
ing its studies and recommendations, the 
Staff can be impartial and can avoid po- 
tential differences of opinion as to sala- 
ries and position levels. 


The Organization and Procedures Staff 
can concentrate on broad principles and 
can identify major functions and rela- 
tionships without dealing in the mass of 
details represented by individual position 
descriptions. This separation of function 
also permits greater specialization of the 
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organization staff and the salary and 
classification staff. 

In brief, the separation of organization 
planning from compensation and classifi- 
cation activities “fits the man to the job 
rather than the job to the man.” It also 
minimizes the effect of personalities in 
changing organization. 


SUMMARY 


Organization planning has been of 
great assistance in carrying out the ex- 
panding operations of Creole. This as- 
sistance has been effective, however, only 
because Creole’s management has adopted 
rules which give due concern to both the 
“functional” and “human” aspects of 
organization. Line management is re- 
sponsible for organization and has the 
assistance of a full-time staff to study and 
propose organization plans. At the same 
time, a Management Development Pro- 
gram provides individuals to staff the or- 
ganization. Problems of staffing, com- 
pensation, and classification are consid- 
ered only after agreement has been 
reached on sound organization principles. 


This segregation of functional and hu- 
man aspects of organization is possible 
because Creole’s top management is will- 
ing to place such matters high on its 
agenda and to participate actively in all 
phases of the task of organizing. 





topics and details). 





SPECIAL AMA CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 


The Association’s first Special Conference on Supervision will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday, November 30-December 1, at the Palmer 
House, Chicago (see the inside front cover of this issue for conference 

















A Guide for Company Arbitrators 


Philadelphia Transportation Company 


EDITOR’S NOTE 





Management frequently loses out at an arbitration hearing because its representa- 
tives know little about the actual handling of an arbitration case and are poorly 
equipped to protect the company’s interests. To provide the needed “know-how” to 
its representatives on a tripartite arbitration board, the Philadelphia Transportation 
Company has prepared the step-by-step guide for company arbitrators which is repro- 
duced on the following pages. Covering every step in arbitration, from the pre-hearing 
preparation to the signing of the award, the manual gives the company representative 
a thorough briefing on the arbitration process; discusses practically every eventuality 
that might arise; and provides numerous pointers on how to win a more favorable 
award for the company. A frank expression of a partisan viewpoint, the manual is 
presented here to illustrate one company’s approach to the problem, devised in the 


light of its particular situation. 


MANUAL FOR 
COMPANY ARBITRATORS 


INTRODUCTION 


You have been selected as the Company 
representative on a board of arbitration, and— 
If it’s your first time, you undoubtedly have 
a number of questions in your mind, such as: 
. What does the arbitration process involve? 

. What part will I play in it? 

. What am I supposed to know and do 
at each stage? 

. How can I best protect the Company’s 
interests all along the line and help to 
end up with a favorable award? 

Even if it’s not your first time, you may not 

be too clear on some of these points. 

The purpose of this brief and informal 
manual is to give you the answers to these 
questions—answers based on close association 
with the arbitration process and the experi- 
ence of those who have preceded you as Com- 
pany arbitrators. 

. ° » 


First, before delving too deeply into details, 
let’s take a quick look at the over-all arbitra- 
tion process ... 

BIRD'S-EVYE VIEW OF THE ARBITRATION PROCESS 


The arbitration process may be considered 
to consist of five steps, at least as far as you 


—the Company arbitrator—are concerned. We'll 
briefly tick off the five steps at this point, and 
then examine each one more closely later on. 


Step 1—Preparation 


The first thing for you to do is to familiarize 
yourself as thoroughly as possible with all the 
facts you will need to know—all facts con- 
nected with the case itself, facts concerning 
the arbitration process, etc. 

The fact that you are now reading this 
manual shows you are well under way on the 
first step. 


Step 2—Pre-Hearing Conference 

Sometime between now and the day of the 
actual hearing you will meet with other Com- 
pany people to review the entire case and to 
determine the strategy and tactics to be used 
during the hearing. 

Attending the pre-hearing conference in ad- 
dition to yourself will be representatives of 
the Industrial Relations Department, repre- 
sentatives of the Department concerned with 
the case, legal counsel, and possibly those 
Company people who may be called as wit- 
nesses at the hearing. 


Step 3—The Arbitration Hearing 

The actual hearing will be held some morn- 
ing following the pre-hearing conference. It 
will take place in the local offices of the 
American Arbitration Association. We'll go 
into details about this later. 
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Step 4—Meeting of Arbitrators 

Shortly after the day of the hearing, the 
neutral arbitrator will call a meeting of you 
and the Union arbitrator to discuss the facts 
brought out at the hearing and possibly what 
the award should be. The neutral arbitrator 
will prepare the award following this meeting. 


Step 5—The Award 

Some time after you have met with the 
other two arbitrators, you will receive a call 
from the American Arbitration Association to 
the effect that the neutral arbitrator has sent 
in the written award and that you should stop 
down at the AAA office to read it and to sign 
it as a concurring or dissenting arbitrator. 


* * * 


So that’s a rough outline of what you are 
getting into. 

Being the Company arbitrator is an im- 
portant assignment and should by no means 
be taken lightly because of the stress of other 
duties. An unfavorable award can sometimes 
do inestimable harm to the Company if the 
neutral arbitrator goes beyond the limits of 
the case in his award. 

You are the one who has been selected to 
look after the Company’s interests in this 
case, and the selection was based on the knowl- 
edge that you could be counted upon to do a 
good job. 

You won’t be alone, either—you'll find you 
will have competent help and advice at each 
stage. Also, you will undoubtedly find your 
first arbitration case to be an interesting ex- 
perience and one which will broaden your un- 
derstanding of the entire grievance procedure. 


. c * 
Now let’s get down to brass tacks... 


PREPARATION 


Now that you know you are to be the Com- 
pany arbitrator in the case in question, it is 
suggested that you get started right away to 
prepare yourself for the hearing. As a matter 
of fact, it would be well for you to be 
thoroughly prepared by the time of the pre- 
hearing conference so that you may make a 
maximum contribution at that meeting. 

If you'll do the following things, in addition 
to reading the remainder of this manual, you 
will find that you are thoroughly prepared for 
whatever may arise at any stage of the arbitra- 
tion process... 


Read AAA Manual 
Attached is a manual prepared by the Ameri- 
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can Arbitration Association entitled “Voluntary 
Labor Arbitration Rules.” 

Your perusal of this pamphlet will give you 
a good idea of the part the American Arbitra- 
tion Association plays in our arbitration cases 
and will supplement the information you are 
being given here about the arbitration process 
itself. 


Read Section 202 of the Contract 

Section 202 of the contract with the Union, 
together with the AAA pamphlet mentioned 
above, provide the ground rules for the arbi- 
tration case in which you are participating. 

This section of the contract, which contains 
our agreement with the Union concerning tak- 
ing cases to arbitration, is only three pages 
long. Read it carefully—not only once, but 
several times. 


Study the Case Thoroughly 

You may feel that you are well acquainted 
with all the facts involved in this particular 
case for which you are the Company arbitra- 
tor. Actually, you probably are, since you 
were undoubtedly selected for the job because 
you were considered to know more about the 
case than anyone else in the Company. How- 
ever, don’t rest on your oars in the belief that 
there is nothing more to learn about the case 
than you already know. A thorough prepara- 
tion is 75 per cent of any battle, and it is 
suggested that you do the following things to 
make sure that no stone is left unturned: 

1. Within the next few days you will re- 
ceive a booklet from the Industrial Relations 
Department which will contain all of the facts 
pertaining to the case in hand which have been 
reduced to writing. For example, it will have 
in it such things as copies of: 

—Grievance Report, including the second- 
level answer. 

—Third-level answer, including a nota- 
tion as to the reasoning used in answer- 
ing the grievance at the third level. 

—Report of the findings of the Industrial 
Relations Investigator. 

—Any exhibits developed and used at the 
various levels. 

Review all this material thoroughly. 

2. After reviewing the material in this book- 
let, there may be some questions in your mind 
as to why the matter was originally handled in 
the way that it was, or why the answer was 
worded as it was at either the second or third 
level, or some other question. Don’t let these 
questions in your mind go unanswered. Pick 
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up the phone and talk to the person who was 
‘involved. You're entitled to any information 
you want about this case, and don’t hesitate 
to see that you get it. From here on in, you 
are more or less heading up the Company 
team which will support the Company’s posi- 
tion, so make sure that you are satisfied with 
the position and understand all the facts lead- 
ing up to it. 

3. After you have reviewed the case and 
gotten all your questions answered, sit back 
and think about it for a while. Are there any 
additional facts which you think would 
strengthen the case? What weaknesses are 
there, if any? If you were the Union, what 
course of attack would you use against the 
Company’s position? What are the Company’s 
best defenses against that course of attack? 
Who should be used as Company witnesses 
during the hearing? If answers to these and 
other questions present themselves to your 
mind, make notes of them. These notes will 
be extremely helpful during the pre-hearing 
conference. 

4. Determine what sections of the contract 
may have a bearing on this case. Read those 
sections carefully. Perhaps there is even a 
clause in the contract pertinent to this case 
which no one thought of previously. If so, and 
you have picked it up, you have already made 
a major contribution because the Union may 
have intended to use that clause at the hearing. 

5. After going through these preparatory 
steps, it might be well to discuss your thoughts 
at this point with the Industrial Relations De- 
partment. Call the Labor Relations Manager 
on the phone or drop down to see him to dis- 
cuss the case. With your knowledge of the 
case, combined with his knowledge, it is im- 
probable that anything will have been over- 
looked. 

6. When talking to the Labor Relations 
Manager, ask him who the impartial arbitrator 
and the Union ‘arbitrator are going to be. Ask 
about their backgrounds. For example, in the 
case of the neutral arbitrator, has he had 
much experience in arbitration, or is he fairly 
new at it; is he a college professor, a lawyer, 
a business man, or what; should he be ad- 
dressed as “Doctor,” “Professor,” “Mis- 
ter,” or what; etc. Later on you are going to 
try to use your persuasive powers on these 
two gentlemen and the more you know about 
them, the better job you will be able to do. 


7. It also might be well for you to find out 
if there have been any previous arbitrations on 
the same or a similar subject as the case at 
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hand. If so, read the opinion and the award 
of the Board of Arbitration in those previous 
cases. This may give you an idea as to how 
the present case should be approached, and 
will also familiarize you with the reasoning and 
decision of a previous Board on a similar mat- 
ter. The Labor Relations Manager will be 
able to tell you if there were any such pre- 
vious cases and will be glad to send you 
copies of the opinions and awards. 


Once you have done all of the above things, 
and possibly some other things you thought 
of yourself (such as visiting the site of the 
grievance, for example), you are adequately 
prepared for the pre-hearing conference. This 
conference may be called within the next few 
days or perhaps not for some time. Industrial 
Relations will advise you as to when and where 


it will be. 


PRE-HEARING CONFERENCE 


The Industrial Relations Department will 
telephone you some time before the day of the 
actual arbitration hearing and advise you of 
the date, time and place the pre-hearing con- 
ference will be held. 

Attending this conference in addition to 
yourself will be one or more representatives of 
the Industrial Relations Department, one of 
the Company’s attorneys, department personnel 
immediately concerned with the case, and pos- 
sibly one or more other people who will be 
used as Company witnesses at the hearing. 

The purpose of this pre-hearing conference 
is to make sure that everyone has a thorough 
understanding of the Company’s position in the 
case, to determine if all the necessary facts 
have been gathered to support the Company’s 
position, to determine the best method of 
presenting the Company’s case at the hearing 
and also of combating the position the Union 
will probably take, and to review with the 
Company witnesses the testimony they will 
give. 

The Company attorney who attends this 
meeting will be the one who will present the 
Company’s case at the hearing. Keep in mind 
that he undoubtedly is not as familiar with 
some of the details of the case as you are, so 
feel free to make suggestions as to what you 
believe should be brought out, stressed, soft- 
pedaled, etc., at the hearing. 

You may also be in the best position to 
guess what approach the Union will use at the 
hearing, so don’t be hesitant about conveying 
your thoughts in this regard to the others. 
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Here’s an important warning—if at this point, 
or at any time from the day you are appointed 
Company arbitrator until the award is handed 
down, if you really believe that the Company 
may possibly be hurt in some way by the award, 
make your thoughts known. 

o . . 


Sometimes, more than one pre-hearing con- 
ference is necessary, but otherwise there is 
nothing further to do until the actual arbitra- 
tion hearing itself. 

During the waiting period, however, if any 
additional thoughts occur to you or any addi- 
tional facts on the case come to your atten- 
tion, get in touch with the Industrial Relations 
Department. It’s never too late to put a higher 
polish on the Company’s case. 

Soon after this pre-hearing conference, the 
actual arbitration hearing will take place. 


ARBITRATION HEARING 


The American Arbitration Association will 
notify you of the time, date and place that 
the hearing is to be held. This information 
will be confirmed by the Industrial Relations 
Department. Normally, arbitration hearings are 
held in the morning in a conference room of 
the local American Arbitration Association 
offices. 

There may or may not be a meeting of the 
“Company team” just prior to the start of the 
hearing. 

First, let’s take a look at the way arbitration 
hearings are normally conducted, and then 
we'll review a few things you should keep in 
mind about your status at the hearing. 


Conduct of the Arbitration Hearing 

1. The three arbitrators sit at the end of the 
table with the neutral arbitrator in the center. 
He is the one who actually conducts the hear- 
ing—calls the meeting to order, reviews pro- 
cedure to be followed, adjourns the hearing, 
etc. 


2. The Union representatives sit on one side 
of the table, with the Company representatives 
on the other side. 

3. Sometimes the Union engages an attorney 
to present its case; at other times one of the 
Union officers handles this. Also on the Union’s 
side of the table will probably be one or more 
Union officers and one or more witnesses for 
the Union. 

4. On the Company’s side of the table will 
be the person who will present the Company’s 
case—normally a Company attorney, a repre- 
sentative of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment and the Company’s witnesses. 
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5. A stenographer will be present to take 
down verbatim everything that is said. You 
will be furnished a copy of his transcript. 

6. A few additional people from both the 
Union and the Company who may be inter- 
ested in the case may also be present in the 
room as observers. 


7. You will find that the hearing is con- 
ducted in a rather informal manner as com- 
pared with courtroom procedure and that even 
the rules of evidence may not be followed too 
closely. The neutral arbitrator is usually more 
interested in seeing that all of the facts per- 
taining to the case are brought out than he is 
in observing all the technicalities of the legal 
process. 

8. The hearing will open with the Union 
representative who is presenting the case mak- 
ing an opening statement. In this statement 
he will probably tell what the case involves, 
what the Union will attempt to prove through 
its witnesses, and what the Union wants in 
the way of an award. The person presenting 
the case for the Company will then make his 
opening statement, giving his version of the 
facts and pointing out what he intends to 
prove through Company witnesses. 


9. After the two opening statements are made 
and before any witnesses are called, the 
neutral arbitrator normally attempts to get 
agreement between the Company and the Union 
on as many facts as possible. The greater suc- 
cess he has in getting agreement on what 
the undisputed facts are, the more sharply 
defined becomes the issue involved. 

10. After as many facts as possible have 
been agreed upon, the Union then presents its 
case by putting on its witnesses. As each 
Union witness completes his testimony, he is 
then subject to cross-examination by the Com- 
pany representative. Following this, the Com- 
pany then puts on its witnesses, each of whom 
in turn is subject to cross-examination by the 
Union. 

11. After all the witnesses have testified, each 
side then gives its summary of its position, 
and the hearing is then closed. 

12. Occasionally, but not often, the Company 
and the Union may file briefs with the neutral 
arbitrator following the hearing, in which 
each summarizes its case in writing. When this 
is done, the Company arbitrator normally as- 
sists in the preparation of the Company brief. 


So much for the mechanics of the actual 
hearing process. Now here are a few tips as 
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to how you can be of maximum help to the 
Company during the hearing. 


Conduct of the Company 
Arbitrator During the Hearing 

1. Many Company arbitrators in the past 
have believed that they had no right to say 
anything during the hearing, such as asking 
questions of witnesses. This is definitely a 
mistaken belief. You, as the Company arbitra- 
tor, have as much right to ask a question as 
has the neutral arbitrator—and don’t be afraid 
of asking a question that may make you 
appear biased in favor of the Company. Let’s 
face it—you are biased in favor of the Com- 
pany. You're not the neutral arbitrator. You're 
on the Board to protect the Company’s inter- 
ests—and don’t think for one minute that the 
Union-appointed arbitrator isn’t going to get in 
some points in favor of the Union’s position. 

2. However, it must be remembered that in 
an arbitration hearing, the same as any football 
game, only one man can do the “quarterback- 
ing”—and it is the Company attorney present- 
ing the case who is the quarterback. Be care- 
ful not to jump in with a question to a witness 
which may upset a point which the attorney is 
trying to develop through his line of ques- 


tioning. Normally, the best practice is to pass 
a note to the Company attorney or to move 
over to him and whisper a message in his ear 
when you believe that an important point has 
not been brought out properly or when you 
know that something a Union witness has said 


is not accurate. If an important point is in- 
volved and you feel it will take you some time 
to acquaint the attorney with the background, 
suggest to him that he ask for a recess so 
that you can give him the necessary informa- 
tion. It’s impossible to be too specific on this 
matter of when you should ask a question of a 
witness yourself or when you should call the 
matter to the attention of the Company at- 
torney. But the only advice we can give you 
is to remember that, on the one hand, you 
have a perfect right to ask any question of 
any witness during the hearing, but on the 
other hand, it will normally be better to work 
through the Company attorney. 

3. Here’s a very important point to keep in 
mind—anything which is not brought out at 
the hearing, either through testimony of wit- 
nesses or Company-Union agreement on facts, 
may not be considered by the Board of Arbi- 
tration when determining the Award. If the 
hearing ends without a point being brought 
out which is important to the Company, that 
point cannot be added later to the Company’s 
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case. So, if it appears to you that something 
is being overlooked, pass a note of reminder to 
the Company attorney. 


So much for the actual hearing. The next 
step is a meeting of the arbitrators. At the 
close of the hearing, or possibly shortly there- 
after, the neutral arbitrator will make an ap- 
pointment with you and the Union arbitrator 
for the three of you to get together to discuss 
the case. 

Now let’s take a look at what you should 
keep in mind at that meeting .. . 


MEETING OF ARBITRATORS 


It is probably at the meeting of the three 
arbitrators that the Company arbitrator has 
the greatest opportunity to make his maximum 
contribution. 

In this regard, on at least one occasion 
following an arbitration hearing, the neutral 
arbitrator asked whether the Union and Com- 
pany arbitrators would agree to let him de- 
cide upon the award alone without any discus- 
sion. He was apparently assuming that the 
Union and Company arbitrators would disagree 
and consequently it would be his opinion which 
would serve as the award anyway. If this 
proposition is advanced to you, you should 
courteously refrain from such an arrangement, 
advancing the thought that if possible a unani- 
mous agrzement would be the most desirable. 

As for when the meeting should be, that 
should be left pretty much up to the con- 
venience of the neutral arbitrator. However, 
the meeting normally should be held shortly 
after the hearing when the facts are fresh in 
everyone’s mind, and yet it is best not to hold 
the meeting until the typewritten transcript of 
the hearing is ready and has been reviewed by 
the arbitrators. 

The atmosphere of these meetings of arbitra- 
tors has taken many forms in the past. In 
some cases it was apparent that the impartial 
arbitrator had already made up his mind about 
the award by the time he called the meeting. 
In other cases, it was obvious that the neutral 
arbitrator was still very flexible and was count- 
ing heavily on what the Union and Company 
arbitrators had to say at the meeting before 
forming an opinion. In some cases the neutral 
arbitrator evidenced a desire to be more of a 
mediator at the meeting and tried to get the 
Union and Company arbitrators to reach a 
compromise agreement between themselves, to 
which he would give his blessing as the Chair- 
man. 
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As to what form the meeting will take in 
the case at hand, it is impossible to say. How- 
ever, you should be prepared for at least three 
alternatives and you should decide in advance 
what tactics you will use under each of the 
three possible conditions. 

Regardless of how the neutral arbitrator 
wishes to operate, here are some important 
points to keep in mind. 


Read the Transcript Thoroughly 

Prepare yourself for the meeting with the 
other two arbitrators by reading the transcript 
of the hearing carefully. Determine which 
points made by the Company during the hear- 
ing should be emphasized at the meeting. De- 
termine also which of the points stressed by 
the Union may have to be clarified in order 
that the neutral arbitrator has a correct under- 
standing of the facts. If there is anything in 
the transcript that you’re not sure about, dis- 
cuss it with the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment prior to the meeting. 


Reassure Yourself on the Company’s Position 

If after the hearing and after reviewing the 
transcript, you feel that there is a good chance 
of ending up with an award which may be 
damaging to the Company, present your opinion 
with the reasons to the Industrial Relations 
Department. 

However, if everyone, including the Com- 
pany attorney, does not share your opinion or 
still feels that the Company’s position must be 
maintained, you naturally are obliged to repre- 
sent the Company’s position as capably as you 
can at the meeting of the arbitrators, even 
though you personally may be in disagreement. 


Hold the Other Arbitrators to the Specific Issue 

Keep the other arbitrators confined to the 
issue. During the hearing, certain testimony 
may have gone beyond the confines of the 
original issue and there may be a tendency 
for the same thing to occur at the meeting of 
the arbitrators. If so, you should emphasize 
that the question before the board .is a nar- 
row and specific one and you should insist that 
the discussion and final award be held within 
the original limits of the case. 

In an unusual case it may be evident that 
the neutral arbitrator has determined to make 
an award that goes beyond the written labor 
agreement. In such a case his attention should 
be called to Section 202(f) of the agreement 
which reads as follows: 

“However, neither the board nor a 

majority thereof, nor the Chairman, shall 

have any power to add to, alter, amend 


or repeal this agreement or any provision 

thereof...” 

Bear in mind that it is even possible for the 
Company to receive an acceptable decision on 
a particular case, but with the actual written 
award containing some generalization, regard- 
ing Company rights, for example, which may 
have a restrictive effect in the future. 

If you find you have trouble during the 
meeting keeping the neutral arbitrator con- 
fined to the specific matter involved and you 
don’t quite know how to cope with the prob- 
lem, try to arrange for another meeting of arbi- 
trators so that in the meantime you may get 
advice on the matter from the Company at- 
torney, your own Vice President or the Indus- 
trial Relations Department. However, if you're 
properly prepared on the case and are on the 
alert for the possibility of the scope of the 
case being enlarged, you should not have much 
trouble with this problem, important as it is. 


Personal Conduct at Meeting 

Let the neutral arbitrator know what your 
position and experience are with the Company 
so that he will realize you are an authority in 
the field being discussed. 

Try to avoid argument, and in discussing the 
case with your fellow panel members, let them 
realize that you and the Company are interested 
in the human elements of the problem con- 
cerned as well as the technical aspects. 

When talking to the neutral arbitrator, re- 
member that some of the transit lingo we use 
so frequently in our Company that it becomes 
second nature to us, often sounds like a 
foreign language to an outsider. Also, there 
are many technical aspects to our operation 
which will be strange to a neutral arbitrator 
who previously has handled only manufactur- 
ing cases. So, for purposes of illustration, if 
the subject of swing runs has been brought up 
at the hearing, be sure the neutral arbitrator 
knows what a swing run is. You can bet he 
won’t know unless somebody tells him. 

These meetings of the arbitrators are con- 
ducted on a very informal basis. Just remem)er 
that the three of you have gotten together to 
see if you can agree on what the award should 
be, and if it becomes apparent that a unani- 
mous decision is not going to result—and it 
normally doesn’t—then sum up the Company’s 
position as pleasantly and firmly as possible, 
dispute any misstatements the Union arbitrator 
may have made, and then hope that the neutral 
arbitrator sees it your way. 

Don't Permit Added Facts 

Remember—the award has to be based upon 

the facts and testimony presented at the hear- 
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ing. You are not supposed to drag in any 
additional facts at this meeting of the arbitra- 
tors—and don’t let the Union arbitrator do so. 
If he tries to bring in new evidence, point out 
to him and the neutral arbitrator that such 
may not be considered once the hearing is 
closed. 


Report Results of the Meeting 

After the meeting is over, tell the Industrial 
Relations Department how it went, especially 
if you have reason to be concerned about the 
award as a result of the discussion during 


the meeting. 
* . . 


Normally, it requires only one meeting of the 
arbitrators to review the case, although occa- 
sionally a second meeting is required. At any 
rate, once the meeting or meetings are over, 
the neutral arbitrator proceeds to write the 
award. There’s nothing for you to do in the 
meantime until you receive word that the 
award is ready for signing. 

Let’s take a look now at what you should 
keep in mind when signing the award . . . 


SIGNING OF THE AWARD 


It will probably be the American Arbitration 
Association which will tell you that the award 
is ready for your signature. They'll call you 
and say the neutral arbitrator has sent in the 
written award and they'll ask you to stop 
down to the AAA office to sign it. If possible, 
you should go down there immediately. 

When you arrive, read the award very care- 
fully, sentence by sentence and word by word. 

If there’s anything particularly damaging in 
the award, or if it deviates from what may have 
been agreed to at the meeting of arbitrators, or 
if the case was obviously not settled on the 
facts, try to do something about it right away. 
The best thing is to telephone the Industrial 
Relations Department or the Company attorney 
for advice. 

Now this does not pertain to the mere loss 
of the case. If the arbitration concerned a 
one-day suspension given to an employee, for 
example, and you find the neutral arbitrator 
is revoking the suspension, don’t fly into action 
just on account of that. The Company doesn’t 
expect to win every case anyway. 
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What we are talking about is when there is 
something in the award which may be damag- 
ing or restrictive to the normal rights of any 
company. 

Even if the award looks okay to you, it 
would be well to telephone the Company at- 
torney, your Vice President or the Industrial 
Relations Department and read the award to 
someone else before signing it. He may spot 
something in the award that you overlooked. 
Don’t forget—though the Company may be 
“winning the case” by the award, there may 
still be a sentence or paragraph in the neutral 
arbitrator’s opinion or award that may harm 
the Company unwarrantedly. 


When signing, if the award is favorable, 
mark “concurring” in the appropriate space. 
If the award is unfavorable, mark “dissenting.” 

If you dissent, be sure to find out later if 
the Company should render a_ dissenting 
opinion, and if such is to be done, it will nor- 
mally be written by the Company attorney, 
probably with your help. 

Within the next couple of days after you 
have signed the award, you will receive an 
official copy from the American Arbitration 
Association. Other copies will be sent to the 
Union arbitrator, the Company attorney, etc. 
As soon as you receive your copy, telephone 
those people you know will be interested in it. 
The Industrial Relations Department will take 
care of having copies and summaries prepared 
for distribution. 

* * . 


So there you are. That’s what you are get- 
ting into. When reduced to writing this way, 
it may seem that you are being confronted 
with a somewhat formidable experience, but 
actually it will probably turn out to be an 
interesting and pleasant experience. 

This manual has attempted to point out 
practically every eventuality which might arise, 
many of which won’t in your case at hand, 
needless to say. 

And don’t forget, you'll have a lot of help 
on your team every inch of the way. Make 
use of the team members by getting counsel 
and advice whenever you think you need it. 

Good luck! 











Joint Training in Time Study 


GEORGE S. ODIORNE 


Management Training Staft, Rutgers University 


How joint union-management sponsorship of time-study classes can allay suspicion 





of the rate-setting operation and transform latent employee antagonism into coop- 
eration—toward the goal of fewer grievances and smoother plant operations—is de- 
scribed in this article. The author believes that other managements can profit by 
the spirit of inquiry and mutual trust which arose from the program described here. 


THERE ARE distinct advantages for man- 
agement in cooperating with unions in 
joint training classes in time study. Ex- 
perience in the New Jersey plant of a 
national ceramic firm indicates that this 
. cooperation can reduce grievances and 
misunderstandings over rates set by time 
study to almost negligible proportions. 
If the training is undertaken soon after 
time study is installed, or even before, 
it can forestall much of the conflict and 
confusion often attendant upon the early 
stages of installing a system of rate set- 
ting by stop watch. 

In the case at hand, time study had 
been the basis of incentive rates in the 
company’s New York plant for several 
years before the decision to install it in 
the New Jersey division was made. The 
international union which was bargain- 
ing agent for the New York plant wrote 
the contract for the New Jersey plant as 
well; in an agreement negotiated at com- 
pany headquarters, it was decided to ex- 
tend the rate-setting system to the New 
Jersey installation. Industrial engineers 
from the home office performed the first 
installations, training a local engineer to 
assume charge and to complete the job 
after they left. Difficulty then arose from 
the almost total lack of knowledge of 
time study on the part of both local 
plant supervision and the local union. 


Rates which were fairly established under 
the contractual procedure were bitterly 
contested by the union. Using off-the- 
cuff methods of calculation, stewards and 
union officers demonstrated suspicion 
and mistrust of the new technique, es- 
pecially in cases where the findings of 
the time study were inimical to the 
worker. Here and there a union mem- 
ber or official picked up booklets or text- 
books on time study, and, without com- 
plete knowledge of the subject, used 
isolated quotations to justify grievances. 
In one case, a grievance went to arbitra- 
tion and was promptly decided in favor 
of the company. This bred a little ill 
feeling; but with a certain segment of 
the union membership it also led to sus- 
picion that perhaps much of the union’s 
dissatisfaction with time study was based 
on a lack of knowledge of it. 


How It Began 


When a company industrial engineer 
first suggested that a training course 
might be arranged for some of the junior 
engineers, production foremen, and pos- 
sibly union officers, the idea was re- 
jected since it was felt that the union 
officers would regard the offer with a 
jaundiced eye. The industrial engineer, 
whose primary consideration was the 
training of technicians to man the pro- 
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gram, then made informal inquiries 
around the union. The union people in- 
dicated that they would be willing to at- 
tend such a course if an outsider, pre- 
ferably someone from the State Univer- 
sity, were to teach it. At this stage the 
local plant management fastened upon 
the plan, and contacted the university. 
From the beginning the university 
made it clear that the program was to 
be as objective and as unbiased as pos- 
sible. This was in keeping with the 
wishes of both parties, especially the 
company, which, despite the suspicions 
of some uninformed workers, was not 
practicing any form of trickery. 


Choosing the Course Content 


Both management and union repre- 
sentatives examined the course outline 
submitted by the university and shaped 
its methods, tools, and techniques with 
a view to equipping members of the joint 
class with a moderately detailed under- 
standing of time study. The course was 
not confined to the exact procedures for 
setting rates as delineated in the con- 
tract. Rather, it aimed at two objectives: 


1. Acquainting the company men with the 
time study technique in order that they 
might answer workers’ questions about 
it and facilitate its installation. It was 
hoped that out of this pool of supervi- 
sors trained in the general techniques, 
it might be possible to select one or 
more for future training as technicians. 

2. Acquainting the union representatives 
with the fundamentals, of time study, 
not with a view to making them experts 
who might audit each study, but to give 
them an appreciation and understanding 
of the techniques. 


While this course would equip the 
union representatives with some ability 
to detect mistakes or chicanery in rate 
setting, the company had no intention 
of engaging in any such practices and 
stated that it earnestly desired that any 
misunderstandings about or misuses of 
the technique be brought to its atten- 
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tion. This attitude alone did much to 
increase the confidence of the union in 
the company’s motives. 

Though no textbook was assigned, the 
work of prominent authorities and a 
number of theories and techniques were 
presented in the course. For example, in 
the area of “rating and leveling” where 
the factor of human judgment plays the 
greatest part, and where the greatest 
number of union-management disagree- 
ments over a specific job could poten- 
tially arise, no single method was selected 
for instruction. Rather, all of the prin- 
cipal techniques used in modern prac- 
tice were explained, with the advantages 
and disadvantages of each cited. Then 
the method prescribed in the contract 
was covered. Thus, any possibility or 
appearance of “whitewash” was elimi- 
nated. 


The Class in Operation 


The instructor from the university 
found a group of employees whose sus- 
picion of the program had been largely 
eliminated. Chosen for his background 
of impartiality, this instructor quickly 
won the implicit confidence of both 
company and union. 

The class was composed of an equal 
number of representatives of both groups. 
From the beginning, the goal was to 
teach both to speak a common language. 
Early in the first meeting the instructor 
said to the group: 

“I’ve forgotten my watch. Can any- 
one give me the correct time?” 

“Five after four,” one of the engineers 
told him. 

“Is that right?” he asked the union 
president. The president checked his 
watch and confirmed that it was. 

“We have now made our first joint 
time study,” announced the instructor, 
“and management and union are agreed 
completely.” Such was the tenor of the 
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following 30-hour program. Working 
from films, teams of foremen and stew- 
ards made joint and separate time studies, 
and the atmosphere soon became one of 
scientific inquiry and objective fact- 
gathering. 

CONCLUSIONS 


It will probably be a long time before 
the results of the course will fully re- 


High-Speed Handling of 
Employment Applications 


JOHN V. YOUNG 


veal themselves. There were immediate 
results, however: a lessening of suspicion 
and conflict, and a more orderly installa- 
tion of rate-setting through time study. 
The long-run implications will undoubt- 
edly grow out of the precedent of mutual 
trust and cooperation which underlies 
this case study in the joint education of 
employer and employee. 


Personnel Director, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 


In organizations where a candidate’s application for employment may be of interest to a number 
of managers in different departments, the dossier on the job applicant is customarily passed from 
one department head to another, with the result that it may gather dust on one executive’s desk 
before it is passed on to the next. Even if the file is transmitted without delay, the time involved 
may be such that the candidate has already accepted another job by the time his application has 


completed the rounds. This article describes a simple method for releasing the information to all 


interested departments simultaneously, without a large investment in paperwork. 


WHILE SPEED in the handling of employment 
applications is generally desirable it is a par- 
ticularly important factor in the filling of jobs 
for which candidates are in generally short 
supply. This is because most qualified appli- 
cants will receive several goud offers from 
competing employers, and a delayed response 
is likely to be too late. 

At the University of California’s Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory in New Mexico, as in 
other facilities operated for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the problem of recruiting 
professional scientific personnel is aggravated 
by the fact that security clearance must be 
obtained in advance on all employees, so that 
a delay of two to five months is added to the 
employment process. 

Since the Laboratory is a research and de- 
velopment center, its principal employment 


activity is among technical and professional 
people where selection is individual, the em- 
phasis being on the person rather than the 
job. As a result, many applications are 
examined by the Laboratory’s operating divi- 
sions Lefore a candidate is selected. The nor- 
mal ratio of applications to actual hires is in 
the neighborhood of 10 to one, and on many of 
the more critical categories may run as high 
as 30 to one. 

The Laboratory is divided into seven major 
technical divisions and as many service depart- 
ments, any or all of which might on occasion 
be interested in a particular candidate. At 
least four of the technical divisions, for ex- 
ample, have standing orders with the Person- 
nel Department to see all likely applications 
from graduates in physics. In turn, each of 
these interested divisions may have positions 
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in a number of different groups—and some 
divisions have as many as 15 or 16 groups 
where a candidate might be placed. 

The problem, then, becomes one of circulat- 
ing large numbers of applications among many 
people who have a lot of other things to do, 
and getting some definitive action out of the 
melee before the applicant has accepted an- 
other position elsewhere. 

The application blank is a complicated pile 
of paper, since it necessarily contains a num- 
ber of questions pertinent to security clear- 
ance as well as the usual personnel questions. 
The professional application blank now in use 
at the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory covers 
39 questions on 10 pages, plus college tran- 
scripts, letters of recommendation, etc. Not 
only is it a time-consuming process for the 
technical division leaders to wade through all 
this, but there is always the risk of a file 
getting lost in the shuffle. 

To overcome these objections, the Laboratory 
has recently inaugurated a system which has 
taken an estimated six weeks out of the process 
of handling applications. Simply stated, the 
process consists of summarizing the pertinent 
information on all professional applications on 
a single sheet, having it reproduced, and dis- 


tributing the summary sheets simultaneously 


to all interested divisions. This distribution is 
made within 24 to 48 hours after the applica- 
tion is received. 


Contents of the Summary Sheet 


The contents of the summary sheet fall into 
four main categories: 


1. Personal information: name, address, 
age, sex, height, weight, disability, mari- 
tal status, dependents, military status, 
hobbies, special skills, work preference. 

. Summary of education, showing college 
standing, academic honors, professional 
societies, thesis title and adviser, and 
articles published. 

. Names given for reference check. 

. Summ of work experience showing 
dates of employment, job title, duties 
and salary. 

This information is condensed to cover the 
front and back of one page, eliminating the 
necessity for “thumbing” through the many 
pages of the longer application blank to find 
this information. 

The details that are omitted from the sum- 
mary sheet include the names of immediate 
family, details of citizenship, details of service 
in Armed Forces, and details of special school- 
ing or apprenticeship. The four pages allotted 
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to describing work experience in the long form 
are condensed into one-half page on the sum- 
mary, eliminating all unused blank spaces. 
Abbreviations are used wherever possible, elim- 
inating street addresses and substituting city 
and state only, using numbers instead of words 
when applicable, and using initials for fields of 
study and schools (e.g., B.S., E.E., U.C.L.A.). 


Files Circulated More Rapidly 


The interested divisions can either proceed 
on the basis of the summary sheet, or, as is 
usually the case, they can request the com- 
plete file on the particular candidates in which 
they may become actively interested. If more 
than one division is interested in a particular 
candidate, the file is moved along, with some 
impetus added by the fact that all the divi- 
sions know where all applications are at any 
given time and their people can do a certain 
amount of “needling” on their own to keep 
the files from gathering dust on any one desk. 

A startling change in practice resulted al- 
most immediately from the new system. Pre- 
viously there had been a natural tendency for 
a division to let applications accumulate be- 
fore making a decision, and applications often 
“sat” for six weeks or two months before an- 
other division would have a chance to see 
them. Since the other divisions had no 
knowledge of the existence of a particular 
application, they would often start negotia- 
tions with another and perhaps less well 
qualified candidate. 

Under the new system, a premium has been 
put on speed. Good applications are acted 
upon sometimes the same day the summaries 
are received by the divisions. It has actually 
been necessary to put in some “road-blocks” 
in the system in order to give all interested 
divisions time to consider an application before 
an individual is invited for interview. Since 
all professional people are brought to Los 
Alamos for final interview before a firm offer 
is made, there is little likelihood that one 
division will actually hire a candidate without 
the other divisions having an opportunity to 
see the individual. The new system assures 
all divisions of an equal chance, the final 
decision usually being left up to the individual 
as to which of several positions he might 
accept. 

The summary system also has speeded up 
handling of applications within the Personnel 
Department. Each employment supervisor, 
charged with handling the requirements of two 
or three divisions, receives copies of all em- 
ployment summaries, which have their distri- 
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bution printed on them, and can thus ascertain 
at a glance what summaries have gone to 
which divisions. Simple coordination between 
the several employment supervisors prevents 
wasteful duplication, and permits a centralized 
recruiting activity to function efficiently. 


How Summaries Are Processed 


The method of summarizing is by direct 
typing on transparent vellum sheets, pre-printed 
by photolithograph, a separate sheet for each 
side of the form. A normal application 
can be summarized in less than 10 minutes. 
The typed summary is then sent to the 
Laboratory’s photo-reproduction section for 
quick reproduction by direct ozalid. Summary 
sheets delivered to the photo-reproduction sec- 
tion one day are returned and distributed the 
next day. 

The summary sheets are coded by category 
(physicist, engineer, physical chemist, mathe- 
matician, etc.) and serialized by sequence num- 
bers, for quick identification. By this means, 
all available applications for any one category 
can be assembled on a moment’s notice, statis- 
tics are obtained for various reports, and 
the sources of applications can be determined 
in planning future recruiting campaigns. 

The process is remarkably simple. Not more 
than one full man-day’s work is required in 
the Personnel Department for the entire pro- 
cedure, including typing the summaries, check- 
ing, dispatching and logging, even though 
close and accurate record is kept of each 
application. 


Filing System 


At the end of 30 days, summary sheets on 
which no action has been taken by the operat- 
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ing divisions are placed in an inactive file 
and the individuals notified that there has been 
no interest. Usually the application blank and 
such attachments as college transcripts are 
returned, unless an employment supervisor 
wishes to have the file kept active. Since the 
divisions have complete files of all summaries, 
they can and sometimes do initiate action on 
an application several months old, in which 
case the file is easily reactivated from the 
summary sheet, a copy of which is per- 
manently filed. Since the file at this point 
is reduced to a single sheet of paper, it is 
possible to keep thousands of inactive applica- 
tions without using much file space, at the 
same time retaining a permanent record of 
all applications and whatever action may have 
been taken on them. 

Use of the 30-day suspense files on the sum- 
mary sheets assures that every application will 
be reviewed and the applicant notified as to the 
progress of his case within a reasonable period, 
which was difficult to do under the old system 
where the entire application file was sent out 
to the operating divisions and often stayed 
there for weeks on end. 

The entire operation was planned with the 
idea of taking as few steps as possible on 
applications in which there is no interest so 
that more attention could be given to ones that 
appear likely to lead to employment. At the 
same time the use of the summary sheets as 
self-contained records and suspense files assures 
that proper attention will be given to the 
normal courtesy of a response to all inquiries 
within a month of their receipt. In actual 
practice, the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
acknowledges receipt of an application imme- 
diately, then follows up at the end of 30 days 
with a letter reporting progress. 





Hotel, San Francisco. 





AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 
The AMA General Management Conference, which will feature 
a number of papers of special interest to personnel executives, will be 
held Tuesday through Friday, March 9-12, 1954, at the Fairmount 

















Directory of Local Personnel and 
Training Groups: 1953 


The sharing of practical experience and exchange of information among those actively engaged 
in industrial relations and personnel work have been greatly facilitated through the growing activ- 
ities of local personnel and training groups. Since AMA first published its directory of local 
personnel associations in 1946, the number of listings has more than doubled. This increase is 
undoubtedly due not only to the more intensive coverage of the survey, but to a growing recog- 


nition, nation-wide, of the helpful contributions that local associations can provide in the form 
of information and services to their members. The following listing represents a complete revision 
of the directory, last published in November, 1952. 


Addresses of the local associations (or of a secretary or other officer) are given where known; 
publications issued and frequency of meetings are also indicated wherever possible. 


LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 





ALABAMA 


Tuscaloosa Personnel Association. President, E. L. Stewart; Vice President, Gilbert S. 
Allen; Secretary-Treasurer, T. J. Norby, VA Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Meets 
monthly. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix Personnel Club. President, Francis O. Thalheimer, Valley National Bank, 141 N. 
Central Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona; Vice President, Evelyn B. Sauer; Treasurer, 
Lawrence H. Derksen; Secretary, Vera M. McDonald; Program Chairman, E. W. 
Yorke. Meets monthly. 

Tucson Personnel Club, P.O. Box 256, Tucson, Arizona. President, Hugh Fry; Vice Presi- 
dent, John R. Henderson; Secretary, Helen Mayer; Treasurer, Kenneth Kauffman. 
Meets monthly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Mrs. Helen Graham; Vice President, Margaret 
Ritchie; Secretary, Genevieve McDonald, Supervisor, Employment & Payroll Depart- 
ment, Zellerbach Paper Co., 534 Battery Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, Susan 
Heymann. Meets monthly. 

California Personnel Management Association, Fifth Floor Farm Credit Building, 2180 
Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. Secretary-Mznager, Everett Van Every. Meets monthly. 
Personnel News Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Relations Letter (semi-monthly), 30 
Management Reports annually, Western Personnel Management and Industrial Rela- 
tions Directory. 

Inland Personnel Association. President, D. M. Clayton; Vice President, R. N. Ousley; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hulda E. Schroeder, Chief Personnel Technician, County of San 
Bernadino, 236 Third Street, San Bernadino, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Personnel & Industrial Relations Association, Inc. President, Bonar Dyer; Vice President, 
Gerald Bradley; Secretary, James N. Ewart, Director of Personnel, California Institute 
of Technology, 1201 California Avenue, Pasadena, Calif.; Treasurer, John D. McLean. 
Meets menor. if PIRA-Scope. 

Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. President, Greta Wolff, Interviewer, Lock- 
heed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif.; Publicity Chairman, Mary Allen; Membership, Julia 
Marshall; Treasurer, Helen Hinkle. Meets monthly. Monthly News Letter. 
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San Diego Personnel Management Association. President, V. L. Summitt; Vice Presidents, 
Robert Putnam and T. S. Thompson; Treasurer, Arthur Anderson; Secretary, Lucile 
Zweck, San Diego City Schools, 835 Twelfth Street, San Diego, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Santa Clara Valley Personnel Association. President, H. R. Wrage; Vice President, Gene 


Andres; Secretary-Treasurer, Donald Macrae, City Hall Annex, San Jose, Calif. 
Meets monthly. 


CANADA 


Calgary Personnel Association. President, H. F. Westover; Vice President, H. S. Greenway; 
Secretary, Doreen Tillisch, c/o Holy Cross Hospital, Calgary, Alberta; Treasurer, R. N. 
Miller. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin. 

Montreal Personnel Association. President, R. D. Boyd; Vice President, G. H. Paquette; 
Secretary-Treasurer, K. V. Keirstead, c/o The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
1050 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Quebec. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Edmonton. President, W. P. Bullock; Vice President, R. Ray- 
mond; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss H. Christofferson, 11518 76th Avenue, Edmonton, 
Alberta. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Greater Winnipeg. President, M. M. Boies; Vice President, G. M. 
Malcolmson; Secretary, E. W. Johns, Personnel Manager, Canada Packers Limited, 
St. Boniface, Manitoba; Treasurer, Miss K. R. Vukets; Executive Secretary, Prof. G. 
Donaldson. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of London & District. President, W. Joyce Roadhouse; Vice Presi- 
dent, Bert Creighton; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Constable, Somerville Ltd. 
London, Ontario. Meets monthly. 

The Personnel Association of Toronto. President, G. J. E. Pettet; Vice President, H. M. 
Payette; Secretary-Treasurer, W. R. Stainsby; Executive-Secretary, J. C. Wylie, Suite 
301, 73 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario. Meets monthly. Monthly Bulletin. 

Personnel Association of Windsor and District. President, W. G. Danby; Vice Presidents, 
C. G. Farrell and G. Johnstone; Treasurer, H. Depew; Recording Secretary, E. 
Souilliere; Corresponding Secretary, J. V. Duncanson, Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ontario. Meets monthly. 

Vancouver Chapter of the Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association (formerly 
Personnel Association of British Columbia). President, Ralph Kluckner; Secretary, 
Mrs. Nancy Cole, Personnel Assistant, Vancouver Sun, 500 Bestty Street, Vancouver, 
B. C. Meets monthly. PABC News, Personnel Panorama. 

The Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. President, Miss M. B. McClure; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. Welden; Secretary, Mrs. J. A. Nicholas, Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 


1050 Beaver Hall Hill, Room 1210, Montreal, Quebec; Treasurer, Miss B. A. Clark. 
Meets monthly October to May. 


COLORADO 


The Denver Personnel Club. President, B. B. VanZandt; Secretary, Dorothea Switzer, 
2106 Broadway, Denver, Colo.; Treasurer, Leota Pekrul. Meets monthly. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Personnel Associztion, Inc. Psesident, Harold L. Roberts; -Vice Pres‘dent, 
Joseph J. Morrow; Secretary, Gordon W. Keeler, c/o The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Treasurer, Rudolph A. Meyer. Meets bi-monthly. 

The Employment Managers Association, 211 State Street, Bridgeport 3, Conn. President, 
William A. Snow; Vice Presidents, Peter J. Reilly and George E. Quandt; Secretary, 
William E. Verespy, The Singer Mfg. Co., 915 Pembroke Street, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Treasurer, Harmon E. Snoke. Meets monthly. 

Employment Managers Club of Hartford County. In charge of contacts, Walter P. Knauss, 

ecutive Vice President and Secretary, Manufacturers Association of Hartford 
County, Inc., 612 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Meets bi-monthly. 

Naugatuck Valley Personnel Council. President, Van R. Jones; Vice President and Secre- 
tary, John J. Woods, P. O. Box 710, Waterbury, Conn.; Treasurer, Cyril F. Dunphy. 
Meets monthly. 

Norwalk Personnel Group. Chairman, Andrew Hallock; Vice Chairman, Laurence Burn; 


Secretary, Sherwood H. Prothero, 520 West Ave., Norwalk, Conn. Meets monthly, 
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The Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers Council. President, 
Irving J. Fitzpatrick; Vice President, C. M. Arrowsmith; Secretary, Dean Brossman, 
417 Main Street, Stamford, Conn.; Treasurer, Anthony Anable. Meets monthly. 


DELAWARE 
Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Commerce, 
1112 King Street, Wilmington 1, Delaware. Chairman, M. S. Davis, Jr.; Vice Chair- 
man, Donald S. Ziegler; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 
Personnel Management Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Delaware State Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1112 King Street, Wilmington 1, Delaware. Chairman, John N. Russo; Vice 
Chairman, R. E. Weissinger; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 


FLORIDA 


Personnel Club of Greater Miami. President, Paul A. Clifford; Vice President, Charles 
W. McFarland; Secretary, Isabel S. Jeffrey, Personnel Director of Burdine’s, Miami, 
Fla.; Treasurer, Ray F. Basten. Meets monthly. 


GEORGIA 
Personnel Club of Atlanta. President, H. H. Long; Vice Presidents, Frank Johnson and 
R. B. Hendrix; Secretary, Mrs. Helen Phillippe, 1023 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Treasurer, Sam H. Benedict. Meets monthly. Personnel Touch. 


ILLINOIS 

*Aurora Personnel Association, Aurora, Illinois. 

Bloomington-Normal Personnel Council. Chairman, Comer Kerce; Vice Chairman, George 
Matthews; Secretary-Treasurer, Clifford Cox, Eureka Williams Corporation, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. Meets monthly. 

Electronics Personnel Association. Chairman, Albert Carr; Vice Chairman, Sam Chavez; 
Treasurer, Luther Cree; Secretary, Helen Sweet, Littelfuse Inc., 1865 Miner Street, 
Des Plaines, Illinois. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
President, T. G. Ayers; Vice President, William H. Harvey; Secretary, Kenneth A. 
won Treasurer, E. G. Kasch. Monthly meetings. Conference group meetings 
weekly. 

Peoriarea Personnel Club, 213 South Jefferson Avenue, P. O. Box 268, Peoria, Illinois. (This 
Club is affiliated with the Peoria Manufacturers’ Association) President, Lloyd L. 
Looger; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry Wilcoxen. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association. President, Hillis A. Staley; Vice President, Oscar 
Lawton; Treasurer, E. J. Brankin; Secretary, Ruth H. Nielsen, 6455 S. Central Avenue, 
Chicago 38, Illinois. Meets monthly. Monthly brochure. Annual factory and office 
wage and salary surveys. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club. Chairman, Norman C. Meyer; Vice Chairman, 
Lou Testolin; Program Chairman, Frank A. Davis; Secretary, Robert H. Freitag, 4 
East 111th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Meets monthly. 

Springfield Personnel Association. President, C. H. Hansen; Vice President, Ernest R. 
Otto; Secretary, Ruth O. Walker, 802 W. Jefferson, Springfield, Illinois; Treasurer, 
Clair Willmcth. Meets monthly. 

INDIANA 


Calumet Area Personnel Association. President, Walter K. Paul; Vice President, Ralph H. 
Cox; Secretary-Treasurer, George 0. Perry, 5215 Kennedy Avenue, East Chicago, 
Indiana. Meets monthly. 

Evansville Personnel Club, 119 Locust Street, Evansville, Indiana. President, Gil Barry; 
Vice President, Charles Roberts; Secretary-Treasurer, N. L. Kniese. Meets monthly. 

Greater Lafayette Personnel Association. President, Nils Bolin; Vice President, Donald 
Countryman; Secretary, Howard R. Kissell, Brown Rubber Company, Inc., Box 1000, 
Lafayette, Indiana. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, Paul G. Pitz; Vice Presidents, William Lee and 
Howard Kissell; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, Director, Placement Service for 
Men, Executive Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. One state and three 
regional meetings yearly. 

Indianapolis Association of Personnel Women. President, Betty J. Boettcher; Vice Presi- 


* No recent information available. 
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dent, Mrs. Margaret Foster; Secretary, Mrs. H. C. Cutsinger; Treasurer, Hazel Pea- 
cock; Contact Chairman, Esther McCord, c/o Wm. H. Block Company, 50 North 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, Indiana. Meets monthly. Personnelities. 

Personnel Association of Indianapolis, 310 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. Presi- 
dent, John C. Schade; Vice President, George W. Kramer; Secretary, A. F. Williams; 
Treasurer, Ray M. Neff. Meets monthly. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association of Fort Wayne, 826 Ewing Street, Fort 
Wayne 3, Indiana. President, Robert McConnell; Vice Presidents, Darrell Marr and 
Ray Hebb; Secretary-Treasurer, Howard Carr. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, Howard Martin; Vice President, James 


Schultz; Secretary-Treasurer, Birdice Norris, 203 Hudson Building, 6th & Main Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. Meets monthly. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Personnel Association, P. O. Box 1535, Louisville 1, Kentucky. President, Alvin 
L. Pritchard; Vice President, Wilbur S. Ball, Jr.; Secretary, William A. Edie; Treas- 
urer, Harold Harlamert. Meets monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


Personnel Management Association. President, A. J. Jarrel; Vice President, F. E. Selby; 
Secretary, C. B. Watkins, 321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La.; Treasurer, Miss 
V. Poindexter. Meets monthly. PMA NEWS. 


MARYLAND 


Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore. President, E. P. Martin; Treasurer, 
U. T. Linzey; Secretary, R. L. Marteny, The Bartgis Brothers Co., Box 249, Catons- 


ville 28, Maryland. Meets monthly. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Greater New Bedford Personnel Managers Association. President, Francis J. Murphy; 
ee Winston C. Brasor, Continental Screw Company, New Bedford, Mass. Meets 
monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Western Massachusetts. President, William Daume; 
Vice President, William H. Nelson; Secretary, John A. Powell, c/o Gilbert & Barker 
Manufacturing Co., West Springfield, Mass.; Treasurer, Gilbert E. Keegan. Meets 
monthly. 

North Shore Personnel Association. President, Wallace McQuarrie; Vice President, Arthur 

urke; Secretary, Mrs. Rena Fossa, Personnel Supervisor, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Salem, Mass.; Treasurer, Philip Brown. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. President, Mrs. Viola Saltmarsh; Vice President, Wayne E. Keith; 
Secretary, Estelle Furey. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Ellen Adams; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
a ae Ames, Personnel Director, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Meets 
monthly. 

Woolen and Worsted Personnel Group. No officers but alternate chairmanship. In charge 


of contacts: John Gardiner, Ames Worsted Company, Southbridge, Mass. Meets bi- 
monthly. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek Personnel Association. Chairman, Jack Stiner; Program Chairman, Leon 
Scott; Secretary-Treasurer, William Burrows, Michigan National Bank, 1 West Michi- 
gan Avenue, Battle Creek, Michigan. Meets monthly. 

Bay County Personnel Association. President, Carl Ruhland; Vice President, N. C. Roth; 
Secretary-Treasurer, John Woodruff, c/o Consumers Power Co., Bay City, Michigan. 
Meets monthly. 


Detroit Employment Managers Club, 2309 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan. President, 
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George Gullen, Jr.; Vice President, Tom Silvester; Secretary, Wayne Stettbacher; 
Treasurer, Charles Eschenbach. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit. President, Loren Farris; Vice President, Walter 
J. 7 ee Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Wesley, Industrial Wire Cloth Products, 
3927 Fourth Street, Wayne, Michigan. Meets monthly. 

Kalamazoo Personnel Association. President, Richard Brown; Vice President, Phillip 
Kraushaar; Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph J. Pivonka, c/o Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Meets semi-monthly. 

Muskegon Manufacturers Association Personnel Administrators Group. President, J. M. 
Schappert; Vice President, Harold Sharpe; Secretary, R. J. Mason, 872 Second Street, 
Muskegon, Michigan, Meets monthly. 

Northeast Detroit Personnel Group. No formal organization. Contacts made through N. 
Ziegler, Personnel Director, Woodall Industries Inc., Detroit 34, Michigan. Meets 
bi-weekly. 

Twin Cities Personnel Round Table. President, George Schilling; Vice President, Wayne 
Fletcher; Secretary-Treasurer, Theodore Kramp, Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
Michigan. Meets monthly. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul Personnel Directors Association. President, L. W. Binger; Vice President, A. Don 
Soderman; Secretary-Treasurer, John Paine, Griggs, Cooper & Company, 1821 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Meets semi-monthly. 

Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association. President, Frank D. Stanton; Vice Chair- 
man, Jack Shea; Secretary-Treasurer, Vera E. Larson, c/o Hardware Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Minn., 24th & Nicollet Avenues, Minneapolis, Minn. Meets monthly. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson Personnel Executives Association. President, C. F. Sizer; Vice President, C. E. 
Jones; Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine Boney, c/o Sears, Roebuck & Company, 300 
North State St., Jackson, Miss. Meets monthly. 


MISSOURI 


Personnel Research Forum, Inc., 2012 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. President, Stanley 
L. Anderson; Vice President, George W. Ballew; Treasurer, Don M. Johnson; Secre- 
tary, George M. Nicholson, Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Box 288, Kansas City 
8. Mo. Meets twice monthly. 

Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Genevieve Anderson; Vice President, 
Mollie Rickey; Secretary, Alma Reitz, Sears, Roebuck, & Co., 1408 No. Kingshighway, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Treasurer, Madonna Ready. Meets monthly. 


NEW JERSEY 


Delaware hg Personnel Association, P. O. Box 745, Trenton, N. J. President, Cody M. 
Murray; Vice Presidents, Bruce Glenn and Owen L. Evans; Secretary, Herbert P. 
Spring; Treasurer, Raymond A. Dreisbach. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, J. H. Balmer; Vice President, Frank 
Schatzman; Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Dolbear, c/o W. Ames & Co., 417 Communi- 
paw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 585 Main Avenue, Passaic, 
N. J. Chairman, John Vozella; Secretary, A. E. Whitehill. Meets monthly. 


NEW YORK 


Association of Hospital Personnel Executives. President, Mrs. Annette Auld Kaicher; 
Vice President, Jack Charle; Secretary, Mrs. Mildred Stiles Platt, New York Hospital, 
525 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. Meets monthly. 

Brooklyn Management Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. President, J. V. 
Richards; Vice President, G. L. Rhys; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson, Brooklyn 
Management Club, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Meets monthly. 

Capital District Personnel Association. President, Douglas J. Hanor; Vice President, John 
Van De Car; Secretary, Ernest Kellogg, Institute of Management Affairs, Inc., 37 Third 
Street, Troy, N. Y.; Treasurer, Joseph Griesler. Meets monthly. 
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Central New York Personnel Managers Association. President, Paul Dorn; Vice Presidents, 
George Harrer and Frank Cobleigh; Treasurer, Bennett Ellis; Secretary, R. A. Baird, 
Mohawk Container Corp., Utica, N. Y. Meets monthly. 


Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, Stewart C. Watson; Vice Presi- 
dent, Lawrence S. Hadley; Secretary, Robert C. McCormick, Harrison Radiator Division, 
G.M.C., 56 Clyde Street, Buffalo 15, N. Y.; Treasurer, Theodore P. Marsden. Meets 
monthly. 


Industrial Relations Council of the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce. Chairman, 
Edmund Johnstone; Vice Chairman, Frank Manchester; Treasurer, W. Phillips; Secre- 
tary, George H. Cooley, 18 W. Falls St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Meets monthly. 


Industrial Relations Group of the Rochester Industrial Management Council. Chairman, 
H. C. Boedecker; Ist Vice Chairman, G. L. Oppermann; 2nd Vice Chairman, D. E. 
McConnville; Secretary, Russell C. McCarthy, Manager, Industrial Management 
Council, 12 Mortimer St., Rochester 4, N. Y. Meets weekly. 


Industrial Relations Workshop of The Management Institute, Division of General Educa- 
tion, New York University, 3 Washington Square N., New York 3, N. Y. Chairman, 
Thomas M. Mannion, American Chicle Company, 3030 Thompson Avenue, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; Vice Chairman, Edward Taub; Secretary, Joan M. Cain; Membership 
Chairman, Harry Saffron. Meets monthly. Industrial Relations Workshop Bulletin. 

Ithaca Personnel Association. Chairman, John H. Kelly, Therm-Electric Meters Co., Inc., 
Hudson St. Ext., Ithaca, N. Y.; Secretary, Nelson H. Bulche; Treasurer, Richard L. 
Pollock. Meets monthly. 

Municipal Personnel Society, 63 Park Row, Room 1212, New York 38, N. Y. President, 
Lewis Orgel; Vice President, Helen South; Secretary-Treasurer, Abraham Goldstone. 
Meets bi-monthly. Newsletter. 

New York Personnel Management Association. Chairman, Edward J. Walsh; Vice Chair- 
men, John Q. Jennings and J. W. Stuart; Secretary, Dorothy H. Hyland, 742 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. (c/o Dry Dock Savings Bank); Treasurer, E. Scarritt 
Jones. Meets monthly. NYPMA Bulletin. 

Personnel Club of New York, 2 East 63rd Street, New York 21, N. Y. President, Georgine 
LaMontagne; Vice Presidents, Mrs. eg | P. Northwood and May E. Kinney; 
Secretary, Jenifer M. Hoyt; Treasurer, Mary E. Burmeister. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Personnel Directors Association of Long Island. President, V. W. Gillen; Vice President, 
F. A. Hemmings; Secretary, Hazel R. Van Derveer, c/o George A. Krug Baking 
Company, 138-54 94th Avenue, Jamaica 4, N. Y.; Treasurer, R. M. Attmore. Meets 
monthly. 

Personnel Management Council of Syracuse. President, Earl N. Hurd; Vice President, 
Ernest D. Wilby; Secretary-Treasurer, S. J. Ciciarelli, Manufacturers Association of 
Syracuse, 351 South Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y. Meets monthly. 

Queens Management Club, Queens Chamber of Commerce Offices, 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, 
Long Island City, N. Y. President, Otto Marx; Secretary, Miss A. Mavilia; Treasurer, 
Herbert Reis. Meets monthly. 

Triple Cities Industrial Management Club. President, Frank T. Rinaldi; Vice Presidents, 
Alfred E. Kipper and John S. Herrick; Secretary-Treasurer, Francis E. Sortman, 185 - 
Washington St., Binghamton, N. Y. Meets monthly. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association, Inc., Gramatan Hotel, Bronxville, N. Y. 
President, Walter J. Borghard; Vice President, George E. Bucci; Secretary, William 
T. Gordon; Treasurer, John Mathews; Executive Director, Lawrence J. Dunn, Half 
Moon Apts., Yonkers, N. Y. Meets monthly. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte Personnel Directors Association. President, E. S. Hamilton; Vice President, 
Horace A. Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry S. Willis, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Chadbourne Hosiery Mills, Charlotte, N. C. Meets monthly. 

*Eastern North Carolina Personnel Association, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Gaston Personnel Association. President, C. H. Stroupe; Vice Presidents, T. B. my 
Jr. and Earl Price; Secretary-Treasurer, J. W. Rankin, Flint 2 Plant, Burlington Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. Meets monthly. 


* No recent information available. 
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High Point Personnel Association. President, Guy Kinney; Vice President, Mrs. Aline 
; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary Lee Leonard, Diamond Hosiery Corp., High 

Point, N. C. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Greensboro Area. President, Chester W. Arnold; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ira W. Drake; Secretary, Jeanette Sievers, Meyer’s Department Store, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Treasurer, Roger L. Wilkes. Meets monthly. PAGA News Sheet. 

Randolph County Personnel Directors Association. President, Fred Kearns, Jr.; Vice 
President, A. B. Johnson; Secretary-Treasurer, Hunter Kunkel, Box 510, Asheboro, 
N. C. Meets monthly. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association, 106 North Che Street, P. O. Box 1408, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. President, James A. Gray, Jr.; Vice President, Carlton Alexander; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Temple. Meets monthly. 


OHIO 

Central Ohio Personnel Association. President, Frank C. Becker; Vice President, C. O 
Hamer; Secretary, Anse Harter, D. L. Auld Co., East Fifth Ave. and North Fifth St. 
Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, J. Ray Thomas. Meets monthly. 

Cincinnati Personnel Association. President, K. C. Detwiler; Vice President, D. B. 
Dupee; Secretary, John H. Moore; Treasurer, A. Brockmeyer; Executive Secretary, 
Burnett Reed, Hotel Alms, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Cleveland Personnel Association, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
President, Mark J. Staley; Vice President, Joseph E. Dickelman; Secretary, Richard 
C. Campbell; Treasurer, Michael P. Koomar; In charge of contacts, W. G. Donaldson, 
c/o Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association. President, E. J. Westerlund; Secretary, J. W. Vanden 
Bosch, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association. Chairman, Louis Arnold; Vice Chairman, 

Smith; Secretary, Richard A. Stith, 400 Lorain County Bank Building, Elyria, 
Ohio. Meets bi-monthly. Monthly Newsletter. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, F. G. Hobbs; Vice President, R. E. 
Baumhardt; Treasurer, R. L. Lucas; Secretary, Charles A. Ernst, The Sheffield 
Corporation, 721 Springfield Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Division, Alliance Chamber of Commerce, 207 First National Bank Building, 
Alliance, Ohio. Chairman, Ralph McQuillan; Secretary, Walter A. Boyd. Meets 
monthly. 

Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Ona G. Cronk; Vice President, Mrs. Jane 
Rohrbach; Secretary, Marie Linn, Assistant Staff Supervisor, Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Treasurer, Hildegard Schmitt. Meets monthly. 

Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association, 1501 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio. President, 
Frank R. Smith; Vice Presidents, Melville A. Smiley and Henry J. Ladd; Secretary- 
Treasurer, H J. Baumker, Macomber Vocational High School, 1501 Monroe Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Helen Barlow; Vice President, 
Mrs. Muriel Allen; Secretary, Mrs. Betty Jean Harlan, Industrial Relations Dept., 


C. G. & E. Co., 4th and Main Streets, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen K. 
Martin. Meets monthly. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City Personnel Association. Chairman, E. W. Harper; Vice Chairman, Lawrence 
Hoecker; Secretary, H. A. Hewett Jr., 200 Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. ~ 
Meets monthly. 
OREGON 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, W. R. Wren; Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, Paul H. Keller, c/o Pacific Power and Light Company, Public 
Service Building, Portland 4, Oregon. Meets monthly. Personnel Panorama (10 issues). 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*Allegheny-Kiski Personnel Association, Avonmore, Penna. 


Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, F. J. Engelhart; Vice Presi- 
dents, H. L. Jones, J. A. Weber, and b. B. Spangler; Secretary, C. J. Minich, c/o 


* No recent information available. 
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Leeds & Northrup Company, 4901 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Penna.; Treasurer, 

H. Thudium. Meets monthly. 

Manufacturers’ Association Personnel Club of Lancaster, Penna. President, Carl B. 
Slabach; Vice President, Benjamin F. Weaver; Secretary, Robert A. Brown, Columbia 
Malleable Castings Corp., Columbia, Penna.; Treasurer, Robert Pontz. Meets monthly. 

*McKean County Industrial Relations Association, Bradford, Penna. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, Harry Meyner; Vice Presi- 
dent, Hugh Schultz; Treasurer, J. Richard Grieb; Secretary, Bert L. Steele, 20 East 
Tenth Street, Erie, Penna. Meets monthly. Monthly magazine. 

*Pittsburgh Personnel Association, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Silver Bay Club. President, Guy Hoffmaster; Secretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Kidder, 
YMCA. York, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Tacony Personnel Association. President, Frank E. Wilson; Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas 

Craggs, Jr., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Polychemicals Department, 
Tacony & Vankirk Streets, Philadelphia 24, Penna. Meets monthly. 

The Tri-County Personnel Association. President, Chester A. Grabarek; Vice President, 
Robert Vogelbacker; Secretary, Carl R. Burkel, The Scranton Lace Company, 1313 
Meylert Avenue, Scranton, Penna.; Treasurer, Emmet H. Norton. Meets monthly. 
Tri-County Personnel Newsletter. 

Tristate Industrial Association, Inc. President, J. V. Thompson; Vice President, T. F. 
Smith; Vice President & Treasurer, T. J. Gillespie, Jr., 1713 First National Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. Meets annually with occasional special meetings. Pub- 
lishes periodic service letters, wage and salary surveys, surveys of personnel practices. 

Women’s Personnel Group of Philadelphia. President, Mrs. Kay Brownlee Scherer; Vice 
President, Mrs. Louise Schneider; Recording Secretary, Janet Leech; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Terry Klosterman, All State Insurance Co., 25 S. 9th Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna.; Treasurer, Florence Woodruff. Meets monthly. ¥.P.C. News. 


RHODE ISLAND 

The Personnel Executives’ Club of the Providence Chamber of Commerce. President, 
Gerald M. Coxe; Vice President, Earl F. Luther; Treasurer, Albert F. Newman; 
Secretary, Herbert L. Bailey, P. O. Box 1337, Providence 1, R. I. Meets monthly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia Personnel Club. President, W. H. Ferguson; Vice President, Maurice Frew; 
Secretary, Mrs. Eurena H. Davis, Columbia High School, Columbia, S. C.; Treasurer, 
W. E. Dukes. Meets monthly. 

TEXAS 

Austin Personnel Association. President, W. E. Washmon; Vice President, T. C. Julian; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Berta S. Vore, Drawer M, Capitol Station, Austin, Texas. Meets 
monthly. 

Dallas Personnel Association. President, L Redmond; Vice Presidents, Claud Biles, 
John Byrne, Cortus Wedgeworth, and Frances Hunter; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Helena K. Robb, Station A, Box 4185, Dallas, Texas. Meets monthly. 

The Houston Retail Personnel Association. President, O. R. Smith; Vice President, 
Nina G. Scott; Secretary, Dorothea Fleming, Joske’s of Houston, Houston, Texas; 
Treasurer, Monroe Rochester. Meets monthly. Monthly bulletin (Harp). 

Panhandle Personne) Association. President, Paul Bennett; Vice President, H. L. 


Palmer; Secretary, D. C. Sissel, American Zinc Company of Illinois, Dumas, Texas. 
Meets monthly. 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond Area Guidance and Personnel Association. President, O. F. R. Bruce, Jr.; 
Vice President, L. D. Adams; Secretary, Mrs. Christine R. Winston, 6 South 10th 
Street, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, J. R. Baldwin. Six meetings annually. 

Richmond Industrial Personnel Club. President, E. Starke Farley, Richardson Engineering 
Company, Richmond, Va.; Vice President, Robert S. Whitlow; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. A. Wilson. Meets monthly. 

The Richmond Personnel Executives Association. President, John R. Baldwin, Director of 
Personnel, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; Vice President, Garlen Flippen; 
Treasurer, William Seward; Secretary, Margery C. Williams. Meets monthly. 


* No recent information available. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Washington Personnel Association (Washington, D. C.). President, Charles Weaver; 
Vice Presidents, Robert Weathers, Ernest Connolly, and Bert Prendergast; Secretary, 
Elsie Carper, The Washington Post, 1515 L Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, 
Val Machen; Vice President at Large, Gordon Birrel. Meets monthly. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton Personnel Association. President, George E. Schoenke; Vice President, W. Robert 
Wilson; Secretary, Donald J. Rine, Pulp & Paper Manufacturers Assoc., 531 West 
College Avenue, Appleton, Wisc.; Treasurer, Douglas L. Robertson. Meets monthly. 

Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, Art Laage; Vice President, Elston Loofboro; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Esther Loomis, Personnel Director, McNeany’s, Beloit, Wis- 
consin. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, R. T. Kelley; Vice President, 

Tjensvold; Treasurer, Herbert Koepke; Secretary, P. W. Behling, 235 E. 
Pittsburgh Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisc. Meets monthly (October through April). 
Twin City Personnel Association. President, R. P. Brooks; Vice President, Stanley Sever- 


son; Secretary-Treasurer, Carroll D. Atwood, Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisc. 
Meets monthly. 


LOCAL TRAINING GROUPS 


American Society of Training Directors, San Diego Chapter. President, Robert F. Smith; 
Vice President, Dr. J. Wilson Getsinger; Secretary, John R. Rohrbaugh, 1433 6th 
Street, Coronado, Calif.; Treasurer, Millard S. Lachman. Meets monthly. 

California Training Directors’ Association. President, Donald R. Roberts; Vice Presidents, 
J. Herman Mattson and William F. Reed; Secretary, Lucille Parker, 609 41st Avenue, 
San Francisco 21, Calif.; Treasurer, Ellis H. Woolley. Meets monthly. CTDA Bulletin. 

Training Association of Southern California. President, Elmer F. Sproule; Vice President, 
Ralph D. Bent; Secretary-Treasurer, Ralph E. Boynton, 650 South Spring Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Associate Secretary, Walter M. Heim. Meets monthly. 

Canadian Industrial Trainers Association. President, Richard F. Johnson; Vice Presidents, 
Robert Fraser, Alan C. Kennedy; Treasurer, G. U. Maurice; Secretary, J. M. Wilson, 
Murray’s Restaurants Ltd., 774 St. Paul Street, W. Montreal, Quebec. Meets monthly. 
The Trainer. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, Jack L. Sukloff; Vice President, William 

ke; Secretary, Frances M. Kidd, Supervisor of Personnel Development, The 
Radio Valve Company of Canada Ltd., 189 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
Treasurer, William A. Young. Meets monthly. 

Central Connecticut Industrial Training Association. President, Louis C. Freeman, Jr.; 
Vice President, William M. Jersey; Secretary, He Jazwinski, Pratt & Whitney 
— United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn.; Treasurer, Ralph F. Eno. Meets 
monthly. 

Illinois Training Directors Association. President, George Rodman; Vice President, Lyle 
Carey; Treasurer, Carl King; Secretary, Edgar H. Plagemann, W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
4600 W. Diversey, Chicago 39, Ill. Meets monthly. 

American Society of Training Directors, Indiana Chapter. President, Dean Flagg; Vice 
President, H. E. Gibson; Secretary, Frank Howard, P. R. Mallory & Company, Inc., 
3029 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana; Treasurer, C. V. Coplen. Meets 
monthly. 

Iowa Industrial Training Association. President, Glenn Boysen; Vice President, F. L. 
Docken; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl S. Baird, 110 Marston Hall, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. Meets twice each year. Quarterly newsletter. 

Kentucky ‘Chapter, American Society of Training Directors, 2565 Cherosen Road, Louisville 
5, Kentucky. President, Cloyd S. Steinmetz; Vice President, George C. Howard; 
Secretary, Dudley L. Clarke; Treasurer, Reese A. Golden. Meets monthly. Training 
Topics. 

American Society of Training Directors, Louisiana Chapter. President, Earl D. Polick; 
Vice President, Dean T. Brown; Secretary-Treasurer, John B. Furr, Box 341, Baton 
Rouge, La. Meets bi-monthly. Industrial Training News. 
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Maryland Society of Training Directors. President Clyde S. Hartlove, William Schluderberg 
& T. J. Kurdle Company, 3800 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Maryland; Vice President, 
John H. Pond; Secretary, Naomi R. Domer; Treasurer, Matthew Bradway. Meets 
monthly. MSTD Newsletter. 

Massachusetts Association of Training Directors. President, W. P. de Mille; Vice President, 
Robert S. Fox; Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Mudge, R. H. White Co., Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Meets monthly. 

Michigan Training Council. President, Cal Hobart; Vice Presidents, Dr. A. R. Ayers and 
Don Wilkinson; Treasurer, Hughitt Moltzau; Financial and Recording Secretary, 
Robert Crowe; Executive Secretary, Hugh Booth, Detroit YMCA, 2020 Witherell St., 
Detroit 26, Michigan. Meets monthly. 

American Society of Training Directors, St. Louis Chapter. President, William G. Keehn; 
Vice President, Forrest Taylor; Treasurer, William H. Higginbotham; Executive Secre- 
tary, R. C. Marquart, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Training Council of New York State. President, Cecil Garland; Vice Presidents, 
John M. Brophy and Ralph E. Hartwig; Secretary-Treasurer, Frank J. Fessenden, 
Director of Training, Kodak Park Works, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, New York. 
Meets three times each year. Publishes proceedings of each meeting. 

National Association of Training Directors. President, Ray Faller; Vice President, Arthur 
Houseknecht; Treasurer, Harold B. Schmidhauser; Secretary, Albert C. Noble, Box 
969, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. Meets monthly. 

North Carolina-Virginia Chapter, American Society of Training Directors, Box 190, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. President, Lester Zerfoss; Vice President, 
Leo F. Goeller; Secretary-Treasurer, Richard P. Calhoon. Meets semi-annually. 

American Society of Training Directors, Northern Ohio Chapter, Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. President, Richard 
Guyon; Vice President, Charles F. Gaking; Treasurer, Charles L. Scott; Secretary, 
F. Charles Imm. Meets monthly. Training Topics. 

*Central Ohio Society of Training Directors, Columbus, Ohio. 


*American Society of Training Directors, Tulsa Chapter (Formerly Northeast Oklahoma 
Training Association), Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

American Society of Training Directors, Pittsburgh Chapter. President, Dr. Lawrence F. 
Greenberger; Vice President, Robert B. Burr; Treasurer, Dr. Duane C. Shaw; Secre- 
tary, D. D. Hicks, Koppers Company, 750 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
Meets monthly. A.S.7.D. Training Memo. 

Central Pennsylvania Chapter, American Society of Training Directors. President, G. I. 
Dietrick; Vice President, E. T. Serwatka; Secretary-Treasurer, Clarence Duncan, 603 
Linwood St., New Cumberland, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Training Directors’ Society of Philadelphia, American Society of Training Directors. 
President, Homer J. Dickert; Vice President, Joseph Rich; Treasurer, John A. 
Mitchell; Secretary, Nathaniel G. Webb, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Rising 
Sun & Adams Avenues, Philadelphia 20, Penna. Meets monthly. The Memo. 

Carolina Training Directors Association. President, G. Delbert Pryor; Vice President, W. 

- ze Secretary-Treasurer, L. R. Booker, Box 1462, Clemson, S. C. Meets twice 
yearly. 

American Society of Training Directors, North Texas Chapter. President, Vernon V. Bruce; 
Vice President, Ralph A Waguer; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Forrest Smitl, Training 
Administrator, Prod. Division A. P. I, 1551 E. Louisiana St., Dallas, Texas. 
Meets monthly. Monthly newsletter. 

American Society of Training Directors, Washington State Chapter. President, Walter H. 
Kee; Vice President, James Wood; Treasurer, Lloyd Dodd; Secretary, Martin 
Chamberlain, University of Washington, 318 Administration Building, Seattle 5, Wash- 
ington. Meets monthly. Monthly newsletter. 

Wisconsin Industrial Training Directors Association. President, Clayton Orcutt; Vice 
President, Norman Allhiser; Secretary-Treasurer, John Heffinger, A-C Spark Plug 
Division, General Motors Corp., 1925 East Kenilworth Place, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Meets monthly. 

Hawaii Chapter, American Society of Training Directors. President, Richard F. Madden; 
Vice President, Thomas J. McCabe; Secretary-Treasurer, Rockwell Smith, P. O. Box 
2990, Honolulu 2, Hawaii. Meets monthly. 


* No recent information available. 








Changing Supervisory Practices 
Through Training 
A Case Study 


PAUL C. BUCHANAN and CHARLES K. FERGUSON* 


The social scientists, to whom management is indebted for much of the available 
knowledge in the field of human relations, would be the first to acknowledge the 
extreme difficulty of changing human attitudes and feelings through any course of 
training. Yet it is not uncommon for a company to adopt such a program without 
critically examining its own needs and individual situation—only to conclude later 
that no amount of formal training can “make the leopard change his spots.” The 


program described here is noteworthy in several respects: It was realistically aimed 
at modifying—not transforming—supervisory attitudes and practices; it was period- 
ically reevaluated and realigned in accordance with evolving experience; and it was 


developed, from the outset, with the participation of the trainees themselves. 


THIS ARTICLE describes a supervisory 
development program which has evolved 
during the past three years in a govern- 
ment research and development labora- 
tory. It is believed a report concerning 
this program will be of interest since: 


1. It represents a deliberate attempt to 
develop a supervisory training pro- 
gram based upon findings from recent 
social science research. 


It involves primarily professional per- 
sonnel (engineers, chemists, physi- 
cists). This group of workers has not 
usually been included in the training 
program of an organization, and there 
are some who think that training ap- 
plicable to other work groups is not 
applicable to professionals of this 
type. 
The program was designed specifi- 
cally to clarify the meaning and facil- 
1 Drucker, Peter F., “Management and the Profes- 


sional Employee,” Harvard Business Review, May- 
June 1952, XXX; p. 88. 


itate the application of democratic 
leadership in the industrial setting. 

It illustrates a consistent role of a 
staff specialist.” 


It involves the operation of a com- 
mittee of line management which de- 
termines policy in the area of em- 
ployee development. 

It illustrates the application of a 
variety of training techniques 
(“change agent skills”) in one situa- 
tion and thus makes some contribu- 
tion to the question of the relative 
value of different training techniques. 


The 1951-1952 Program: 
Philosophy of Approach 


The following assumptions were im- 
plicit in the program which evolved dur- 
ing 1951-1952: 


2The role played by the trainer in this program 
approximates closely that proposed by McGregor as 
the staff function. See McGregor, Douglas, “The 
Staff Function in Human Relations,” Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. IV, No. 3, Summer, 1948. 





*The authors are both former staff members of the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, Bethel, Maine, and the Western Training Laboratory in Group Development, 


Idyllwild, California. 
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Democratic leadership was the goal 
of the program. By this was meant 
that the program should provide the 
supervisor with the opportunity to be- 
come more sensitive to his own be- 
havior and that of others, increase his 
knowledge of the dynamics of be- 
havior, increase his skills as a mem- 
ber of a work group, increase his 
ability to permit and facilitate other 
people to perform at their full capac- 
ity, increase his confidence in himself 
and in his relationship with others. 
The method of training was itself to 
be democratic. That is, the trainer 
was to function as a democratic 
leader; supervisors were to be free 
to decide for themselves if they 
wanted to participate and to choose 
for themselves what values or applica- 
tion the training experiences had for 
them. 

Current research findings concerning 
principles of learning were to be used 
in designing and executing meetings; 
effort was to be made to help mem- 
bers recognize pertinent feelings and 
attitudes expressed in analyzing prob- 
lems and in working as members of 
problem-solving groups; opportunity 
was to be provided to broaden per- 
spective and to practice new ways of 
doing things in a situation which pro- 
vided a means of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of supervisors’ perform- 
ance. 

Progress of the program was to be 
periodically evaluated by each group 
and re-aligned according to group 
goals. 

The trainer was to spend as much 
time as possible in individual con- 
sultation with the members who 
showed interest in such service. 


Description of the Program 


The first step taken by the Employee 
Development Committee in setting up the 
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program was to divide all supervisors 
into groups on the basis of organizational 
status. Division heads, department heads, 
and all higher-level supervisors became 
Group 1; assistant division heads and 
staff personnel formed Group II; branch 
heads formed Group III; and all lower- 
level supervisors became Group IV. It 
was then decided that groups should be- 
gin training in waves, starting with 
Group I, and commencing additional 
groups only when it was clear that pre- 
viously started groups were properly 
underway so time of the training staff 
would be adequately available to handle 
the next group. Group I, IV (shop super- 
visors only), and Group III were started 
during September, October, and Novem- 
ber, in that order. It was found that 
time was not available for the training 
staff to undertake meetings for other 
groups; in discussing this situation, the 
Employee Development Committee con- 
cluded that the groups not being included 
(staff, assistant division heads, and first- 
line supervisors of professional groups) 
would have close enough contact with 
those who were in training so that if 
learning for those in training occurred 
some of it should “rub off” onto their 
subordinates. 


Training for each group was com- 
menced through subcommittees of the 
Employee Development Committee with 
the Training Director serving on each 
such subcommittee. The subcommittee 
selected representatives of the group 
which was to receive the training and met 
with them to present the over-all policy 
concerning training, to obtain their re- 
action to the policy, and to draw up a 
training plan to be presented to the whole 
training group for consideration. All 
members included in the group were en- 
couraged to be present at the first meet- 
ing to make sure they knew why the 
training was being proposed, to partici- 
pate in an exploration of the training 
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needs of the group, and to decide whether 
or not they wanted to become regular 
members of the group. It was emphasized 
at this meeting that the committee also 
believed that to require supervisors’ at- 
tendance would increase resistance to the 
development program and thus reduce its 
value. 

Conclusions reached at the initial meet- 
ing held with representatives from Group 
IV exemplify the kinds of issues which 
were raised as well as the approach which 
was taken by each group: 


1. Supervisors from different organiza- 
tional units should meet together to 
facilitate an interchange of ideas. 


. Grouping should be arranged in such 
a manner that only half the super- 
visors from any organizational unit 
would be away from the job at a 
given time. 


. The night shift should decide whether 
it wanted to meet separately or with 
the day shift. (It decided to meet 
with the day shift in order to in- 
crease communication between mem- 
bers of the two shifts.) 


. A consolidated summary of the meet- 
ings of each section should be dis- 
tributed to all participants. 


. A planning committee formed by 
representatives from each section 
should plan meetings for both sec- 
tions. 


Resume of the Training Program for 
Each Group 


Each group consisted of 15 to 25 mem- 
bers meeting bi-monthly in two-hour ses- 
sions. Tape recordings were made of 
occasional meetings for use by the group 
and the trainers to study processes of the 
meetings. In a few instances, sections of 
the recording of a previous meeting were 
played back to the group as a means of 
clarifying what had happened. 

Meetings for each group were planned 
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by a committee of three to four members 
selected on a rotating basis (one person 
being dropped and another added each 
time) in conjunction with a trainer and 
a consultant (if one was to be used in 
the meeting). Each meeting was planned 
a few days subsequent to the previous 
one, utilizing experience gained from 
that meeting as well as the information 
given on post-meeting reaction forms 
routinely collected from group members. 
The senior member on the planning com- 
mittee served as chairman of the meeting. 

Training sessions were usually loosely 
structured discussions of problems sug- 
gested by the group. Generally, the con- 
sultant, if present, led discussion during 
the last 15 to 20 minutes of the meeting 
on the processes of the group during the 
previous part of the meeting. The pur- 
pose of this was to encourage members 
to consider what had happened to facil- 
itate or impede progress in the discussion 
and to focus attention upon specific be- 
havior of individual members that 
seemed to influence group productivity 
positively or negatively. 

Other training techniques were used in 
conducting meetings, such as short lec- 
tures, case discussions, films, etc. Topics 
covered included “How to Conduct Ef- 
fective Conferences,” “Motivations of 
Workers,” “How to Handle Specific 
Problems Such as Performance Rating 
Interviews”, etc. Groups III and IV dealt 
more frequently with specific operating 
problems, e.g., “How to Get More Pro- 
duction from the Shops,” “How to Han- 
dle Problems of By-passing Proper Chan- 
nels,” etc. 

A considerable amount of the time of 
the trainer was spent in professional con- 
sultation with individual supervisors. Ef- 
fort was made to help individuals think 
through their reactions to participation in 
the training program as well as their per- 
ceptions of themselves as supervisors. 
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This consultation constituted an import- 
ant adjunct in the Development Program. 
In addition, the trainer met for an hour 
each week with key, responsible people 
in the organization to keep them informed 
as to the training programs in process 
and to involve them in the planning of 
additional steps in training. 


Evaluation of the Program 


During August, 1952, an appraisal of 
the program was made and the following 
conclusions were reached: 


1. The program attracted the interest and 

gained the active support of a sub- 
stantial number of supervisors. Even 
many of those who attended irreg- 
ularly or who questioned the value 
of the meetings called the Training 
Office to offer constructive criticism 
of the program and to make sugges- 
tions for improving it. Quite a num- 
ber of section heads and staff assist- 
ants who had not been included in 
groups asked to be included in a 
training group. Several key people 
expressed interest in attending a work- 
shop for group development and three 
did attend such a laboratory at Idyll- 
wild, California. 
The basic assumptions made in for- 
mulating the program were justified 
and should be continued in planning 
for the next year’s program. 


The following elements were thought 
to be successful characteristics of the 
program: horizontal grouping,® 
(though there were indications that 
vertical grouping‘ should be con- 
sidered for future training), a group- 
centered approach (topics selected on 
the basis of members’ perception of 
their needs), a small part of each 


* Horizontal grouping normally mixes supervisors of 
the same level. 


‘Vertical grouping includes various levels of super- 
vision in hierarchial relationship to each other. 


meeting devoted to focusing on group 
process, a discussion of specific prob- 
lems or issues rather than general 
topics or principles, obtaining mem- 
ber reactions to each meeting. 

Some factors in the design of the 
program limited its effectiveness for 
certain groups. For one thing there 
was a lack of long-range program 
planning and thus of continuity from 
meeting to meeting. This resulted 
from the fact that suggestions on 
post-meeting reaction forms were gen- 
erally followed, and from the fact 
that membership on the planning 
committee changed continuously. In 
addition there was a tendency to 
change from one method of training 
to another when the post-meeting re- 
actions of members indicated dissatis- 
faction with a certain method, even if 
it had not been given a fair trial. It 
is commonly recognized that people 
often become critical of a training 
method at a certain stage of its use 
and giving it up at that stage prob- 
ably weakens its effectiveness. 

There was also some lack of direction 
in the group discussion. The practice 
of having members serve as chairmen, 
especially during the beginning stages 
of training, proved to be inappro- 
priate for the kind of training at- 
tempted. 

The use of actual operating problems 
as topics of discussion without having 
adequate controls (chairmanship) for 
maintaining the focus on training 
goals proved to be of questionable 
value. The tendency, especially in 
Group III and Group IV, was for the 
discussion to center on solutions to 
administrative problems upon which 
the group was in no position to make 
decisions or take action. This re- 
sulted in considerable frustration on 
the part of participants. 
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Meetings held only once every two 
weeks made it difficult to maintain 
continuity of thought and hindered 
the development of cohesiveness in 
the groups. 

. An additional limiting factor was ir- 
regularity of attendance. This was 
due in part to such things as conflict- 
ing work assignments, and in part, to 
lack of satisfaction with the topic or 
plan of individual meetings. Such ir- 
regularity increased the difficulty of 
obtaining cohesiveness in the group 
and of progressing in the development 
of a topic. 

. On the positive side, the program ap- 
peared to increase awareness of the 
supervisor as to the complexity of his 
job and to the influence his own be- 
havior has upon the work group. 
There was also some increase in each 
supervisor's effectiveness as a mem- 
ber of a group, his knowledge of such 
topics as regulations, organization, 
safety, group relations, etc., his under- 
standing of the work function and of 
the problems faced by other organ- 
izational units of the laboratories, his 
acquaintance with other supervisors, 
and his realization that he was not 
alone in having problems. 


The Program for 1952-1953: 
Design of the Program 

In planning for the next series of super- 
visory development meetings an attempt 
was made to benefit from what had been 
learned during the previous year. In line 
with this it was decided to increase the 
frequency of meetings and to establish a 
beginning and ending for each series. As 
a compromise between what appeared to 
be most effective and what was practical 
in view of the work load of each super- 
visor, it was decided that each group 
should meet for two hours once a week 
for 10 weeks. It was felt that changing 
to this schedule would provide for im- 
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proved continuity of meetings and in- 
creased regularity of attendance by build- 
ing up the expectancy of having a super- 
visory meeting at a certain time each 
week and by enabling the supervisor to 
see the end of the series. 

It was also clear that the use of plan- 
ning committees had not been profitable. 
Accordingly, it was decided that prior 
to, or at, the first meeting of a series, 
the group would be asked to consider 
together and formulate their common in- 
terests in training and the series would 
then be planned around these interests. 
The practice of obtaining post-meeting 
reactions and utilizing information from 
this source in subsequent planning was 
to be retained. The specific design for 
each meeting (the training method) was 
to be left to the trainer. This arrange- 
ment made it possible to lay out the gen- 
eral plan for a series of 10 meetings, 
while still providing the opportunity to 
make changes that were indicated by 
feedback from the previous meeting. 

A major change concerned the role of 
the trainer; while there are many roles 
which he can serve there is little in the 
way of guidelines concerning what role 
he should play in any given situation. 
It was decided that he should not only 
plan the meeting but should also execute 
the plan. He thus became the chairman. 
One of the contributions the trainer 
makes is to stimulate members to examine 
implications of questions they ask or state- 
ments they make. He can also set up 
situations which the members can analyze, 
on which they can compare perceptions 
or manner of approach to problem-solv- 
ing with other members, and from which 
they can draw generalizations which are 
meaningful and useful to them. The 
trainer can also arrange for members to 
try out methods of approach, or tech- 
niques, in approaching supervisory prob- 
lems in a situation where the chips are 
not down and where they can obtain 
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Topic 
Understanding Another Person 
Communication Within a Group 


Representing an 
Group 


Evaluation of the Series, and 
Problems of Applying New 
Supervisory Techniques 


Organized 
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No. 
Meetings 


Training Methods 





6 Directed discussion, 
playing, films 
2 Role playing, 
demonstration 


role 
discussion, 
Role playing, discussion 


Buzz groups, discussion 


FIGURE 1 


CONTENT OF MEETINGS 








feedback concerning the effects of their 
actions. It was planned that the trainer 
would serve each of these roles as the 
situation suggested their appropriateness. 
Effort was also made to have a second 
trainer present at each meeting in order 
to serve as a process observer. 


Description of the Program 


The following description of a series 
of meetings for Group II (scientific staff 
assistants and assistant division heads) 
will illustrate the supervisory develop- 
ment plan followed during the first part 
of 1953. 

At the first meeting of the series about 
40 minutes were spent in taking a prob- 
lem census. The following were suggested 
by group members: 

How to improve employee-supervisor rela- 

tionships 

How to budget time 

How to make conferences more productive 


How to maintain communication within an 
organization 


How to improve staff-line relationships 


In selecting from among these topics, con- 
sideration was given to whether or not 
group meetings were the best method for 
learning about the subject, whether or 
not more than one topic could be cov- 
ered simultaneously, and whether or not 
the topic should be considered in detail. 


The consensus was that the group should 
commence with problems of communica- 
tion and deal with that subject as long 
as something was still to be gained by 
studying it. 


The specific topics covered during the 
10 meetings, the number of meetings de- 
voted to each, and the training method 
used, are summarized in Figure 1. 


The following excerpt from the fifth 
meeting indicates what went on during 
a well-planned meeting. During the first 
hour of this meeting the group discussed 
the article, “Barriers and Gateways to 
Communication,” by Rogers.® 


T:° The last hour’s discussion was back- 
ground for what we’re going to try to 
do now. I think that it was demon- 
strated in an episode that we had at 
the last session that understanding a 

rson is not easy. Assume for this 
our that you actually want to under- 
stand another person. You might 
challenge that, but assuming that this 
is our focus today, we are going to 
try little role-playing vignettes in an 
attempt to understand. Say that in this 
scene M-1 has come to M-2 who is his 
boss. They are sitting over coffee and 
M-1 is talking to M-2, attempting to 
communicate a problem. M-2 can 
handle the conversation anyway he 


5 Rogers, fon R. and Ragitichorgee, y. 7. “ee 
riers and Gateways to Communication,” Horverd 
Business Review, July. -August 1952, XXX, p. 

*In this and following excerpts T wha tis 
Trainer and M-2, etc., designate group mem- 
bers. M-1 and M. 2 were the role players. 
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wants to. Obviously this is a some- 
what artificial situation but it will give 
us a basis for focus. Will everybody 
on this side of the room try to identify 
with M-1? And all those on that side 
of the room try to identify with M-2? 
When we cut this scene we want to 
try and analyze how the conversation 
could have been handled more effec- 
tively and what principles are involved 
in understanding another rson. 
Everybody got the picture? (The role 
playing then commenced and lasted 
for six minutes.) 


: OK, let’s cut it there. Up to that 


point what did you fellows on this 
side of the room see or what did you 
feel, identifying with M-l, about the 
way M-2 handled his side of the con- 
versation? 


: I was going to say I had the feeling 


M-2 was jumping at conclusions—put- 
ting me on the spot—never gave me 
a chance to explain what it was I 
wanted to talk to him about. 


: Well, I had that feeling. For instance, 


M-2 brought up the accusation of 
negligence. That accusation wasn’t 
justified in the light of the conversa- 
tion up to that point. And yet I can’t 
help but sympathize with M-2. To 
some extent he was trying to probe to 
get at the root of the problem quick- 
ly. He was jumping the gun, but I 
think he was trying to get at the crux 
of the whole problem. 


: What was your feeling, M-l, about 


the probing he did? 


: Well, I had that same feeling. Just 


sit tight a minute, M-2, and let me 
tell you the rest of this (laughter) 
before putting me on the pan (laugh- 
ter). 


: Yes, I also had that same feeling. I 


also felt that it was rather a com- 
plex problem for demonstration here 
but it was quite evident that M-2 was 
really and sincerely trying to under- 
stand it but was not real patient with 
M-1’s explanation. He wanted to move 
a little faster. 


: Comments, over here? 
-1: May I say that I was operating here 


on the premise that M-2 was a top- 
level supervisor and knew the gen- 
eral background of the problem. 


: My feeling was that he hadn’t really 


justified these failures. He said they'd 
had failures in going into production. 


: I didn’t mean that at all. . . . There 


had been no failures and as a top- 
level supervisor he would have known 
this. 
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: What was the feeling en the other 


side of the room? 


: I personally thought the conversa- 


tion went very weil and that if all 
conversations went that well, we 
wouldn’t have to be talking about the 
things we’re talking about today. 


: The only criticism that has been 


voiced is a feeling of some impatience 
on M-2’s part and M-1 said this 
created a mild annoyance in him. Is 
that a fair way to say what you felt? 


: Yes—it was more than that—(laugh- 


ter). 


: Now how about some of the tech- 


niques that M-2 used? For instance, 
he said, “May I ask you a question 
here?” This was his opening remark. 
He asked the question and M-1 said, 
“I think you misunderstood,” and he 
re-explained. He was trying to moni- 
tor what M-l was saying. He was 
listening. He asked a question. He 
hadn’t understood exactly but he did 
give M-1 a chance to restate what he 
meant. Then he did understand it 
and said, “Fine, OK, I’ve got it.” So 
at least one idea meshed in the be- 
ginning. They had that idea to build 
on. Now, did you see anything about 
M-1 that you would care to talk 
about? 


: I agreed with M-5 that it was a little 


bit of a complicated problem to ask a 
man’s advice on. I thought that was 
a barrier to the conversation. 


: I think M-2 grasped what the prob- 


lem was going to be at the tail end. 
The problem was going to be main- 
taining good relations with an outside 
contractor. 


: I did grasp that. 


I didn’t get around to stating it 
exactly. 


: I had this reaction when you started: 


Well, here’s M-1, he’s got two con- 
tractors on the outside. One he knows 
a lot about. He knows a lot about 
his background. He knows his weak- 
nesses. Now he’s not going to give 
this man the contract because he knows 
he’s a big operator and that he can’t 
follow through. While he doesn’t know 
as much about the other man he’s will- 
ing to gamble on the other man. 


: I just wanted to say that I don’t think 


this was a good demonstration be- 
cause we didn’t really get to see the 
mental processes. It seems that about 
the time you stopped them was about 
the time M2 was going to start talk- 
ing. All through the demonstration, 
M-2 was mostly a listener. 
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M-9: I'd like to comment on that a bit. It 


seems to me that M-2’s situation was 
typical of ones that I’ve been in the 
spot on. Someone is explaining a 
problem to you, you want to get cer- 
tain points to clarify in your own mind 
as you're going along and yet you 
don’t want to stifle their presentation, 
and it’s always a question of when 
do you ask a question? And how 
much do you draw them out? I 
thought it was quite interesting the 
way M-2 handled it. 

: Are there any generalizations that 
occur to you out of this as to when 
you do ask a question and when you 
draw them out? 


-9: No, I’m still puzzled about it. It’s 


just something that you have to work 
out each time, I think. 


: It depends on the pressure on M-2 at 
the time as to how many feelers he 
throws out and how much impatience 
he shows. 


: There are a lot of variables that enter 
in. 


: It depends on the importance of the 
problem that comes out in the open 
as to whether he shows patience or 
not. 


: It depends upon the person, too, that’s 
presenting the idea how much they’re 
going to.... 


: It’s interesting about M-2—how the 
true personality comes out even in 
the role playing. M-2 is the same way 
in actual dealings, click, click, click, 
and never bothers with frivolous dis- 
cussion. On the phone you ask him 
a question—he gives the answer—click 
—the phone goes down. And it’s in- 
teresting how he does the same thing 
right here. 


: I always say thanks! (laughter) 


One thing I’d like to note is that 
M-2 didn’t actually try to restate. 


: I didn’t get a chance to. 


You didn’t try to restate in your own 
words what he was trying to get across. 
In a way, I had the feeling that the 
problem never really got boiled down. 


: There were several points here that 
occurred to me. It seems to me that 
it goes back to child-raising. Very 
often you’ve got a thousand things to 
do—your child tries to say something 
to you and you don’t have time to 
listen to him. So you behave the way 
M-2 did—you brush him off—try to 
get to the nub of it in a hurry and 
brush him off. But over a sustained 
period—if you're like me at least— 


you'd have a little guilt about that. 
And in order to build a healthy rela- 
tionship, it’s necessary to go back to 
that child and create a_ situation 
where you really do try to understand 
im. 


I had a feeling that it might have 
been helpful to M-2 if M-1 had said, 
“How familiar with the problem are 
you?” and “Do you have time to talk 
it over with me?” This would have 
a M-2 a chance to say, “No,” if 
e were on his way to a meeting or 
to say, “Yes, this is how much I know 
about it, and we can skip that much 
to get a better meeting of the minds 
and then go on.” I was wondering if 
M-2 had any such feeling? 


: I attempted to do that in my very 
first statement. I said, “I assume that 
you know about the so-and-so plan.” 
If he didn’t, then he could have said 
right away, “No, I don’t know a thing 
about it.” 

Did you feel that you had a real 
opportunity? 

: That was the only opportunity that 
I had. Then I felt that I had to break 
in, if I were going to say anything. 
As a matter of fact, you did break in. 

: That’s right. 

You see if he can get acceptance to 
begin with, then M-2 can listen with 
understanding and the remarks that 
follow—the details—have so much 
more meaning. It’s not that he’s try- 
ing to control the conversation, but 
he’s just trying to get in a pattern to 
put him in a much more favorable 
light, to get what M-1 says. 

: OK, M-1, you stay there a minute, and 
M-13, you take M-2’s chair and show 
us what you mean. OK?" 


(This meeting continued with the scene 


being played again with M-13 in the role 
of supervisor or listener.) 


The discussion transcribed above lasted 
11 minutes, during which 11 members of 
the group participated. It illustrates the 
function served by the trainer as a per- 
son who facilitates discussion processes 
that aim at maximizing interchange of 
perception and values among: group mem- 
bers. The trainer also serves to promote 


7™When a person has a point of view it can be 
communicated to a group much more meaningfully 
by demonstration than by verbal description. 
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a group climate in which all are encour- 
aged to express themselves without threat 
of evaluation by the trainer, who attempts 
to maintain a neutral and safe role to- 
ward which anyone can relate without 
fear. 


Evaluation of the Program 


The last meeting of the series was 
planned to encourage members to think 
back over the series, to relate their train- 
ing experience to their day-to-day work, 
and to increase the likelihood of their 
actually viewing the training meetings as 
a source of help in their daily work. It 
was also a means of obtaining informa- 
tion which would be helpful in planning 
subsequent series for other supervisory 
groups. The following transcribed ex- 
cerpts indicate something of what hap- 
pened during this meeting. 

After a brief statement of the purpose 
of the meeting the members were divided 
into buzz groups and asked to spend 15 
minutes making lists of questions which 
they thought should be asked in evaluat- 
ing their own training program. These 
were then listed on the board and after 
some clarification the following discus- 
sion ensued: 

T: We would like now to have an entirely 
frank discussion, using these questions 
on the board as points of focus. I will 
move the discussion from one question 
to another providing you don’t resist 
too much; that is, if you have anything 
to say on one, we certainly want to 
hear what you have to say, either pro 
or con. The first question is, “Has my 
efficiency as a supervisor improved?” 
This has both a present and a future 
implication—“Has it currently im- 
proved or is it ie | to improve in the 
future?” (pause) What do you think? 


Don’t be afraid to say it hasn’t im- 
proved. 


: Partially refuting M-13’s approach to 
this thing . . . I believe that all of 
us have maintained certain concepts 
about supervisory functions. Those of 
our concepts that have been confirmed 
in this operation and analysis of these 
subjects, I think, increases our con- 
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fidence. Things we might have been 
hesitant about, if it comes out in these 
meetings that they are the proper 
things, undoubtedly the next time we 
approach it a little more confidently 
than we would have. Again, as M-13 
says, those things that we have dis- 
cussed with which we are not as 
familiar, undoubtedly confuse us to a 
certain extent. We back off from them. 
— both “yea” and “nay” apply 
re. 


: I feel some questions have been raised 


in my mind as to techniques I thought 
were rather intolerable in the past. I 
think this is good. I’m struggling with 
this. I’ve tried it a little without too 
much success. But I think I’m getting 
there, I think that in the future I will 
be a better supervisor. This isn’t an 
easy subject. This isn’t anything you're 
going to step into and go out a better 
supervisor. In this sense, I think I’m a 
little confused. I mean speaking rela- 
tive to what I’ve learned in these meet- 
ings. 


: Any other reactions? 
: My feeling is that anybody who at- 


tended the series of ten discussions 
couldn’t help but have—will have—a 
gl potential as a supervisor, any- 
ow. 


: Unfortunately, I’ve missed five out of 


the 10 meetings. I’m hardly in a posi- 
tion to comment about weaher they 
changed things or not. I do feel from 
the ones I’ve attended that we all 
realize we have only scratched the sur- 
face of these problems. But, the mere 
fact that there has been discussion, 
and we're gotten various viewpoints, 
undoubtedly should have a lot of bene- 
fit and increase the potential for the 
future. Thinking of it now, chances 
are that you will remember some of 
the things that happen and in the 
future you will think more about it. 
This is going to be in large measure 
of how it improves your capacity as a 
supervisor. (pause) 


: How about the left side of room? Is 


there any reaction over here? 


: I think that anyone makes a decision 


about a situation based pretty much 
upon what their own experience has 
been, what their frame of reference 
is. I believe that you can’t be ex- 
posed to this sort of thing long without 
some of it rubbing off. Of course, 20 
hours is not very long, but it’s bound 
to increase your potential. 


: Do you feel that in any specific case 


the experience you have been exposed 
to here has either made your opera- 
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tion as a supervisor more effective or 
less effective? Have you in some cases 
been disturbed to the point that you 
have really functioned less effectively 
for a period of time? 

: Yes, I have been. Here’s a funny little 
side deal. I feel more effective work- 
ing with the people here in this meet- 
ing, because they have exposed them- 
selves, I’ve seen what makes them tick. 
(laughter) 

: I'd like to raise another possible inter- 
pretation of this. I think I have ex- 
perienced something similar and there 
is other evidence of this. You say that 
you feel different toward members of 
this group. Now it is possible that 
this is because you know more about 
them, but what does it mean to know 
more about them? It might mean 
that the extent to which you have let 
your hair down and actually said what 
you thought to someone else makes it 
easier in the future to work with 
them because then you don’t need to 
feel that you have something to hide 
or to be cagey about. So if you 
actually put your cards on the table 
it actually leads to a different type of 
relation with that person. Does this 
jibe with your experience? 


: Very definitely. Further than that, you 
understand the person a little better 
and you can go at him a little dif- 
ferently the next time. Sure, you're 
friendly with him and you are better 
off there, but also, you've got his per- 
sonality figured a little better. 


: You appreciate his particular set. 


: Yah. I can do this with him being 
more comfortable. 


That sort of brings up one basic ques- 
tion in my mind. You have been try- 
ing to teach understanding, coopera- 
tion, tolerance. Yet in my own per- 
sonal opinion I’m not just sure this 
is always the correct procedure. You 
can look around and see very success- 
ful people who are intolerant and 
sharp. In other words, which of the 
two methods is better? It’s been a 
puzzle to me. For personal success 
actually the way it stands now I think 
you'll find it the wrong approach. 


How do you define personal success? 
Well, money and position. 


I think what he is saying is right. 
This is a problem for everybody who 
is here, I’m sure. Getting an employee 
in and not having aa time. There 
are too many problems for the super- 
visor so you have to dispose of them 
as quickly as you can in order to he 


efficient. And yet you have to go easy 
here, for obvious reasons. Where's the 
optimum? Every person, situation, is 
different. Pressure is brought to bear 
on you, time pressure. 


: In other words are there situations 


where you wouldn’t use these tools, 
where you would do just the opposite? 


: I think you always must, but the 


degree... 


: Then how do you judge that situation? 
: The degree. 

: Well, you say successful ... 

: Well, generally speaking there are 


many people in high positions who 
don’t practice these principles at all. 


: You can shut your people out of the 


office and spend all your time in prep- 
aration of things that are going to 
impress those above you. Your people 
can go to heck. You maybe can climb 
up the ladder faster—this is what he’s 
saying. Or you can ignore that and 
spend all your time with the people 
below you. Then you don’t climb the 
ladder, but you have an effective work 
group and everybody loves you—but 
where have you got? 


: M-11, let me see if I can capture the 


issue it seems to me you're raising. 
It seems to me to be this, that as a 
result of this series you are saying 
= are no surer than you ever have 
een what approach to take in a given 
situation. Is that sort of what you 
are saying? 


: I’m no surer? I'd say I’m more. I’m 


in a better position to make the state- 
ment; the series has helped me in 
that respect. But it’s still a problem. 


: It seems to me that M-11 is saying 


this—here is a personal conflict, so to 
speak: “On the one hand I’ve learned 
in these meetings to try to understand 
the other guy, to see his point of view, 
etc. On the other, I look at people 
who are successful in the field of 
management and I notice some con- 
spicuously successful ones who do not 
practice this type of approach. There- 
fore, I’m not sure oun I should 
try to practice these things or not.” 


: Is that what you meant, M-11? 


Yes, let’s for a moment consider it 
only on a personal, individual basis. 
Looking at it, that’s the problem. 


I have the same feeling M-11 does, 
exactly. 


These meetings give you a conscience 
—something you don’t want if you 
want to make a lot of dollars. 
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M-14, do you want to elaborate on 
that—that your feelings are the same 
as M-11’s? 

Well, I feel this way—that tolerance 
and so on, is a virtue, understanding 
and all these things; but on the other 
hand you can go too far. In my opin- 
ion, you shouldn’t go the other way to 
the extreme but somewhere along in 
the middle is a line that I personally 
am going to have to decide upon. I 
know I’m way over here to the left 
on the tolerant side. And I feel defi- 
nitely that it should come back the 
other way—not all the way, I know, 
but somewhere. How I do that, I 
don’t know. 


: You recognize in yourself the need to 


firm up your view. OK, well, let’s 
move to the next question with this 
in mind, now, “Do you personally feel 
these meetings have been a waste of 
time?” (pause) If you respond just 
to yourself it surely doesn’t help the 
rest of us. Do you personally feel they 
have been a waste of time? 


-9: No, Sir. 


: You feel they have not been a waste 


of time? Any elaboration you care to 
offer will make it that much more 
intelligible. 


-9: I look forward to these meetings if 


for no other reason than that there 
is a group who most of the time have 
been working toward a common end, 
and usually the end is pretty well 
defined. All conferences and commit- 
tees are not so well conducted or not 
so well participated in. I feel the 
things that have been learned should 
make for more efficient work on the 
part of everyone who has been in here. 
I personally have enjoyed it. I’ve 
looked forward to it; on top of that, 
I feel that I gained a lot from it. 


: M-2, you wiggled when... 
: I feel that to determine they are 


worthwhile you have to get a yardstick. 
You spend 40 hours a week on a job 
and this is two hours of that 40 hours. 
But what do you accomplish in that 
38 hours? So, I feel that my ac- 
complishments here are equally worth- 
while to any two-hour period I spend 
on my job during the week and maybe 
more so. 


: A lot of times you walk out of this 


meeting at three o’clock and you 
hear, “What a lousy meeting! Have I 
wasted my time?” 


: What is your own answer to your 


question? 
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: My own is that I don’t feel as if I 


did waste my time. 


I think it has to be accepted that you 
are going to waste a certain amount 
of time. I think if you just look at 
it, what would be the incentive to just 
sit at a desk and get a pamphlet from 
the Training Office, “There they are 
fellows, these are your 30 or 40 arti- 
cles,” or something like that. How 
many of us would pay attention? Then 
our two hours would really be wasted. 


: Anyway, this helps us to clarify just 


what this meeting is doing. We have 
not become sensitive to the finer points 
nor have we become so practiced or 
skilled that we actually do what we 
believe in, in our daily operations. 


: What I get from what you are saying, 


in part, is: “It isn’t so much that 
these meetings change your ideas, be- 
cause you had a lot of those ideas be- 
fore. But at least you think at these 
meetings—you get a chance to look at 
your own ideas, to edit them.” 


-7: Actually, to detect conflict between 


our beliefs and our actions. On the 
other hand, we have not gone into this 
enough to have a substantial amount 
of skill in these things, but we are 
- <-ti—emcr the point where we begin 
that. 


-2: I feel a sense of incompletion about 


all this that I think is inevitable in a 
ten-week course. I look forward to the 
time when we can have a course with 
a little more emphasis on the skills; 
I think we've laid a firm foundation 
for it. 


: If you have this feeling that we haven’t 


gotten a whole lot out of this, look 
back and point out to yourself that 
you might have gathered just one idea 
that you could put across. Then com- 
pare this with the tools you use in 
your every-day business and see how 
jong it takes you to get those tools, 
and how few of the things you per- 
haps have been exposed to that you 
actually use in your every-day business. 
Maybe this isn’t out of proportion to 
the time it takes to learn the things 
we normally think we have to have. 


: Would you attempt, M-16, to put your 


finger on a tool, an idea, you have 
gotten (from these meetings) ? 


: Well, I think so. I think that in the 


role-playing business we have had sev- 
eral times, there have been examples 
that will make it easier for me in the 
future to draw out from someone I am 
talking to what he is trying to tell me. 
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Opinions About the Meetings 
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Maybe; Not 


Yes Some No Certain 


Do I personally feel I have wasted my time at these sessions? 14 1 


Would the series have been more effective if preliminary dis- 
cussions on human behavior had been given? 6 


Was the one-week interval more effective? 


Did the series have logical continuity? 


1 


Was the interest of the group sufficiently aroused? 
Were the meetings applicable to change of behavior? 
Were the meetings applicable to handling of groups? 
Were the meetings applicable to handling individuals? 


FIGURE 2 





PARTICIPANTS EVALUATION OF MEETINGS 





M-11: Along that same vein, it seems to me 
we have had a lot of actual tools we 
could work with. Take communica- 
tions. These things may instinctively 
occur to you but they ought to be 
brought out. That is, it is human 
nature that when someone makes a 
statement you make your own decision 
—you agree or don’t agree. But it’s 
an aid in communication to hold back 
that sentence, don’t make the decision 
right off, draw the other man out. The 
other tool was where you start dis- 
cussing, and become a little violent, 
one of the two must start drawing out 
the other, ask questions, put yourself 
in the other’s frame of reference. 

: Well, I think there have been several 
tools such as this which we have heard 
of. How well we apply them remains 
to be seen. 

: This is an interesting concept, the 
idea that ideas really are tools. I 
think they are, but very often we don’t 
think of them as such. 

: Well, we do if we use effective role 
playing, show how each side works. 
That’s what makes things assume a 
new picture to us. 


The above is a transcription of some 
of the discussion which occurred during 
this hour. It is presented here at length 
because of the variety of points of view 
expressed, and because it emphasizes the 
difficulties of bringing about changes in 
job performance. 

At the end of this (the final) meeting 
each member was asked to write out his 
reactions to each of the questions which 
had been listed on the board. The results 
obtained are presented in Figure 2. 


Summary 


A program for supervisory develop- 
ment, planned to assist professional per- 
sonnel who supervise research and de- 
velopment work in a large government 
ordnance laboratory in improving their 
effectiveness, especially in the application 
of democratic principles to their leader- 
ship, has been described in this paper. 
Maximum effort was made to apply re- 
search findings to the design of the pro- 
gram and to evaluate the program as it 
developed in order to make whatever 
changes were indicated. 

Some of the basic problems which 
arose in the evolution of the program 
will be explored in a separate paper. How- 
ever, on the basis of the experience re- 
lated above the writers believe the fol- 
lowing generalizations can be made: 

I. To be effective a personnel training 
program cannot be a rigid package 
which is superimposed upon 4 group. 
This is true not only in the training 
of professional employees but of all 
employees. The participants should 
have a part in planning it, and it 
should be designed to meet their 
specific needs. 

II. The content of training sessions 
should be based upon the problems 
brought by the participants, 

III. At least in groups which are not 
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skilled in conference leadership the 
chairman of the meetings should be 
the trainer. 


. The training method and the train- 
ing design of each meeting should 
be guided by the trainer with a great 
deal of opportunity left participants 
to feedback their reactions to the 
meeting. 


Conclusions 


Looking back over the writers’ experi- 
ence involved in developing the program 
described in this paper, one gets the im- 
pression that the task of assisting super- 
visors to make improvements in their 
actual performance as supervisors is a 
tremendously complex process, requiring 
patience, persistence, and flexibility. It 
is difficult to determine what changes 
actually take place and what, if any, in- 
fluence the training program has. How- 
ever, the extent of the involvement of 
the participants in this program, the in- 
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terest they showed in continuing or chang- 
ing it, the type of comment made during 
the training sessions, and the evaluative 
reactions to the most recently completed 
series of meetings which are presented 
above, indicate that the approach taken 
in the present study was a fruitful one. 
Probably management and supervision in 
the laboratory is not conspicuously dif- 
ferent from what it was two years ago. 
On the other hand, there is substantial 
indication that a loosening-up process has 
been occurring, that supervisors are more 
conscious of the effect they have as super- 
visors, and that they attribute more status 
to supervisory and administrative activ- 
ity. It is also becoming acceptable for 
supervisors to admit the need to—and 
actually the desire to—make changes in 
their performance. However, each one 
of us has spent a lifetime building up 
his present way of viewing and reacting 
the things; we should not expect—or even 
desire—that changes be made very 
rapidly. 


Supervisory Training Pays Its Way 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING is currently finding widespread application in industry and is 
producing highly satisfactory results, according to the findings of a recent Mill and 
Factory survey among 310 companies of all types and sizes. 

Of the companies surveyed, 69 per cent offer training programs for supervision. 
Among those covered by training programs are: foremen (100 per cent of the com- 
panies with formal plans), group leaders (34 per cent), plant supervisors (67 per 
cent), and all members of management (17 per cent). (The foregoing figures total 
more than 100 per cent because some respondents checked several answers.) 

Meetings are held within the plant, according to 75 per cent of those with train- 
ing programs, and about the same number—73 per cent—report that the sessions 
are held on company time. 

Replies are pretty evenly divided on the matter of attendance at training meet- 
ings: 53 per cent make it compulsory, while 47 per cent do not. 

In addition to improving the quality of present supervision, companies are also 
instituting training programs with an eye to the future, the survey findings sug- 
gest—for fully 35 per cent of the companies with training programs open the meet- 
ings to workers whom they regard as prospective supervisors. 

Over-all, management is highly enthusiastic about the results of its supervisory 
training efforts: 95 per cent report that supervisory efficiency has improved as a 
result of the training, and 96 per cent report that the training programs have im- 
proved their labor-management relations. 





Industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


Progress Report, 1952-53: Part Il 


From the research work being conducted at the industrial relations sections of our 
universities are emerging some highly significant findings, of practical and timely 
interest to personnel and labor-relations executives. Here is the concluding section of 
the editors’ latest summary of research currently under way (see Part I in PERSONNEL, 
September, 1953), with some oj the highlight findings. 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BusINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Division OF RESEARCH 


Projects Recently Completed 


The following projects, based upon research done in the Division, have recently been completed: 

Retirement and Reemployment of Hourly Workers, a study by Professor B. A. Lindberg, first 
reported in the September, 1952, issue of PERSONNEL, is now in final manuscript form and is due 
for publication by the Division of Research this fall. 

Management Succession in Small and Growing Enterprises, by C. Roland Christensen, Assistant 
Professor of Business Administration, is also ready for publication. Based on case studies of 
over 100 small manufacturing companies and interviews with trust officers, underwriters, and small 
company directors, the study is concerned with the problem of securing continuity of top man- 
agement in small, growing enterprises. It indicates that a critical stage in the development of a 
company is reached when the top executive dies or retires and a new president takes over. A 
company’s success—or lack of it—in preparing for and working through this transition may 
determine its immediate survival or failure, the study shows. 

Some Observations on Executive Retirement, by Harold R. Hall, Professor of Research in 
Business Administration, is a recently published study based on interviews with business admin- 
istrators and retired executives. It covers some of the prerequisites of successful retirement— 
particularly financial preparation anc activity programing; a history of company retirement plans; 
problems of determining retirement age; attitudes of executives toward retirement; the role of 
the wife in retirement planning; geographical location and retirement; and social and economic 
consequences. 

Retired executives interviewed by the author stress: 1) the need for company stimulation of 
advanced thinking by executives about retirement; 2) the need to keep “old ties” with the com- 
pany alive; and 3) the need to cultivate several hobbies and non-business interests. 

Nationalization in Practice: The British Coal Industry? by Professor William Warren Haynes, 
focuses attention on the complex administrative problems of nationalization in the British coal 
industry. The study concludes that nationalization is neither the Utopia the socialists have been 
seeking nor the destructive forces the conservatives fear. In Britain’s present economic crisis, 
the study indicates, public ownership has done more good than harm. Output has risen more 
than would have been probable otherwise. 


1 Harvard Business School, Division of Research, Boston, 1953. 298 pages. $3.75. 
* Harvard Business School, Division of Research, Boston, 1953. 413 pages. $4.00. 
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CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Robert D. Gray, Director 


The varied activities of the Industrial Relations Section, established in 1939, have been based 
largely on the philosophy that both economic and non-economic factors must be considered to 
improve employee-employer relations. Reflecting the belief that each worker, supervisor, man- 
ager, and owner must be given recognition, the Section’s three major projects during 1952-53' 
have emphasized the improvement of techniques for giving recognition to the individual employees 
and the members of management. The projects cover: 1) communication between management 
and employees; 2) supervisory and executive development; and 3) polls of employee opinions. 

Communication between Management and Employees. The study of communication between 
management and employees has emphasized two basic conclusions: Effective communication 
requires recognition of the individual, and effective communication gives recognition to the 
individual. 

Employees have demonstrated an interest in better communication from the employer and a 
preference for having such communication come through the supervisor. The studies of the 
Section indicate that the supervisor can be the key to effective communication when four con- 
ditions have been fulfilled: 

1. Management understands the importance of the individual. 

2. Management accepts an obligation to be informed and to inform. 

3. The supervisor is kept informed. 


4. The supervisor has acquired both the philosophy and a working knowledge of the techniques 
of communication. 


A study of how meetings can best be conducted resulted in the following conclusions:* 

1. A successful conference or meeting seems to require a common and agreed-upon objective, 
a relaxed atmosphere, and the development among the participants of mutual respect, trust and 
willingness to listen to each others’ opinions. 

2. Results are achieved through organization. This organization or planning is as important to 
conferences as it is to business in general. 


3. Ideas, problems, and solutions must be interwoven by the conferees themselves. Each indi- 
vidual must take upon himself the responsibility to listen, analyze, and talk. 


4. The essence of productive conferences lies in the recognition of each participant that he is 
an individual with something to contribute and something to gain. 


Supervisory and Executive Development. A study of executive development has been con- 
ducted over a period of years, through a number of conferences.* Some of the major conclusions 
follow: 


1. An executive development program can contribute to the improvement of employee-employer 
relations throughout an organization by including procedures to insure that: a) no individual is 
overlooked; b) the progress of an individual and his needs for development are reviewed periodi- 
cally; c) development is planned to fit the individual’s requirements; and d) the individual 
receives the answer to “How am I doing?” 

2. Much of the information required for the organization of an executive development program 
is available in most companies. The principal problem is to assemble these scattered materials. 


3. Except in fairly large companies, group training methods are not applicable. Most execu- 
tive development must be approached on an individual basis, to help each executive perform his 
present job more effectively, and where the executive has potential, prepare him for advance- 
ment. This requires an appraisal of each individual’s capabilities and experience, as well as 
consideration of his present job and those to which he might be transferred or promoted. These 


1 Further details are contained in Recognition of Individuals, Annual Report for 1952-1953, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

* Further details are available in Bulletin 22, The Art of Exchanging Ideas, by Gloria M. Fowler. Avail- 
able at the Bookstore, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

* For further details see Bulletin 23, Outline of Executive Development, Lee Stockford, Compiler. Available 
at the Bookstore, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
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analyses may reveal obstacles to the desired transfer cr promotion. Most executive development 
will involve coaching on the job, special assignments within or outside the company, and job 
rotation. Continuous and separate appraisals of both performance and capacity should be made. 


4. An executive development program is generally viewed as dealing only with individuals in 
the higher levels of management. If persons from lower levels of supervision are to be included 
in the future, the development program will eventually have to consider the selection of first-line 


supervisors, the selection and development of potential supervisors, and perhaps even the selection 
of employees. 


Polls of Employee Opinions. The composite results of a number of polls, taken at various times 
in different companies, have contributed to the improvement of communication between manage- 
ment and employees and have aided in the planning of supervisory and executive development. 
The polls have also provided some tentative conclusions on other aspects of employee-employer 
relations. A few of the general observations are:* 

1. Employees tend to reflect the attitudes of their supervisor. 


2. On many items there is more variation between departments within a company than between 
different companies. 


3. The highest morale is among short-service employees and among long-service employees, 
with the lowest morale usually found in the 10-to-15-year service group. 


4. Employees want to know where they stand. The formal rating plan may not produce this 
result; but it is even less likely to occur when there is not a formal rating plan. 


Other Activities. The Section has developed a method of conducting wage surveys by the con- 
ference method, instead of by plant visits or questionnaires.° 


‘Further details are contained in Bulletin 21, Polls of Employee Opinions and What to Do With Them, by 
Robert D. Gray. Available at the Bookstore, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
5 For further details see Circular 20, Conducting a Wage Survey by the Conference Method, by Ramon A. 


Nelson and L. Rabert Sorensen. Available from the Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ORGANIZATION RESEARCH PROJECT* 


1. Questionnaires were administered to two levels of supervision and to journeymen at the 
Naval Air Station, San Diego. The journeyman questionnaire has been analyzed for validity 
against a productivity criterion, yielding six significant dimensions: 1) helpfulness, 2) sym- 
pathy, 3) non-hypercritical attitude toward subordinates, 4) good judgment, 5) consistency, 
and 6) self-reliance. All six were curvilinear; in other words, both high and low criterion 
groups showed higher than did the middle one. This analysis has been prepared for publication 
in a professional journal. It is hoped that means will be forthcoming to analyze the two 
questionnaires administered to supervisors. 


2. Questionnaires administered to both supervisors and journeymen at the Long Beach 
Naval Ship Yard have been factor-analyzed for the purpose of combining those dimensions 


which seem to be measuring the same thing. The results have been prepared for publication 
in a professional journal. 


3. These same questionnaires have been subjected to Wherry-Gaylord item analysis. To- 
gether with the factor analysis, this process is enabling us to purify our dimensions by 1) 
combining dimensions which duplicate, 2) eliminating items which are apparently not meas- 
uring anything, and 3) facilitating the more precise definition of dimensions. This is in line 
with the ultimate objective of our contract with the Office of Naval Research, which is to 
develop an instrument which will distinguish between effective and ineffective organizations. 


* Under Contract N6 onr 23815 with the Group Psychology Branch of the Office of Naval Research. The 
roject is directed by John M. Pfiffner, Public Administration, with J. P. Guilford, Psychology, and 
larvey J. Locke, Sociology, as associate responsible investigators. The research is supervised by Robert 
C. Wilson, with the assistance of Helen P. Beem, Wallace S. High, and Andrew L. mrey. 
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Our future studies at Lockheed and the Forest Service, discussed below, will have the benefit 
of questionnaires which have undergone considerable preliminary analysis. 


4. The Long Beach questionnaires have been analyzed to ascertain any differences in 
management-mindedness between higher and lower supervisors. (The results were published in 
the September, 1953 issue of PersonneL—Ed.) 


5. An analysis of the critical incidents collected in the United States Forest Service in 
1952 indicated that almost one-fourth of them pertained to public relations. A further analysis 
indicated that by far the greater proportion of the public relations incidents pertained to the 
manner in which forest personnel dealt with the forest-using publics in their daily face-to-face 
contacts. An article has been prepared for publication in a professional journal. 


6. Our questionnaires will be tested in an industrial environment through the courtesy of 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. We originally sought such an opportunity in the hope 
of solving that eternal enigma of researchers—namely, criteria of effectiveness. As this is 
written, a careful study of criteria available at Lockheed is being conducted. 


7. A follow-up study in the California region of the Forest Service will be directed toward 
the ranger districts, the basic area unit. The questionnaires used will be based both upon 
the statistically purified dimensions mentioned above and others suggested by a critical incident 
study. The criterion will be a series of independent ratings of the 92 rangers by officials 
from the Regional Office in San Francisco. 


8. A high-level graduate seminar has been attempting to devise a methodology for empirical 
study of the orthodox tenets of organization and management, particularly the structure, pro- 
cedures, and degree of formalization which are characteristic of more effective organizations. 
An adaptation of Flanagan’s critical incident approach has been decided upon as the next step. 


—Joun M. PrirFNeR AND Rosert C. Witson 


New York UNIVERSITY 
InstITUTE OF LABOR RELATIONS AND SociaAL SECURITY 
Lois MacDonald, Professor of Economics and Director of Research 
Project Recently Completed 


The research staff has recently completed an experiment in inter-disciplinary research in 
labor-management relations. The study attempted a synthesis of two extremes in points of 
view used in analyzing labor relations—the “human relations” approach and the descriptive 
or “institutional” approach. The underlying hypothesis was that the character of labor 
relations is the complex resuit of the interaction of economic forces—represented by market 
pressures, technology, chances for profitable operations, the nature of the worker’s job, and the 
worker’s alternatives—and the very human relationships existing between worker and worker, 
worker and supervisor, worker and top management, worker and union, and union and man- 
agement at various levels. 


To explore these channels of interaction, a major segment of an industry in the New York 
metropolitan area was selected. One investigator, an economist, developed the historical and 
descriptive materials bearing on the economics of the industry, the pattern of collective bar- 
gaining, and similar matters. Another investigator, a sociologist with experience in the meas- 
urement of attitudes and the use of sociometric scales, concentrated on the materials throwing 
light on the interpersonal relations between the parties and between those in the same functional 
group. Most of the data were developed through personal interviews. In the initial stage, the 
investigators conducted the interviews jointly, each pursuing the lines pertinent to his specific 
responsibility. Later, when the attitudes tests and sociometric scales were administered, a 
certain amount of separation was found desirable; but close consultation was maintained through- 
out. 


In selecting the industry, an effort was made to find a field sufficiently broad to provide 
comparative data and at the same time to have enough uniformity for meaningful comparisons 
to be made. The industry finally selected has the following general characteristics: 


It produces a consumer product of wide, general use and of sufficient public interest to have 
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more than the usual amount of public intervention when disputes threaten to tie up the indus- 
try. The product is perishable, so rapid distribution is essential. The market is competitive, 
with a large number of firms in operation. Structurally, the industry is divided into three 
clearly defined and separate segments, each of them following the practices of multi-employer 
bargaining. 

The first is a group of half a dozen large firms, four of which are units of national corpora- 
tions. The capital resources are large, ownership is absentee, the processes are highly mechan- 


ized, labor is specialized but not especially skilled, and the lines of communication between 
management and worker are long. 


The second segment is composed of several thousand small, specialized shops which produce 
and sell the products on the premises. The owners are only a step removed from the work 
bench and in many instances continue to maintain their previous union connections. The 
number of employees is small, capital assets are meager, and the lines of communication are 
short. In many respects these establishments resemble those of the early handicraft stage of 
production. Many of them were established to meet the market requirements of ethnic groups 
which were clustered in specific sections of the city, a fact reflected in the ethnic basis of 
some of the early unions in this branch of the industry. The changing nature of many of the 


old neighborhoods has created pressures for adjustment in both the business enterprises and 
the unions. 


The third segment of the industry is a group of intermediate-sized firms, most of which 
started in the handicraft group but were able to expand their operations. 
of these firms usually continues to be in the hands of the founding families. 
and management tend to be vested in the same groups. 


Collective bargaining is firmly established in all parts of the industry. Each segment con- 
cludes a master contract with several locals of international unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. 
Most of the employees are production workers, but in several instances the companies employ 
drive-salesmen. These latter derive a portion of their incomes from commissions and act in 
the dual roles of employee and salesman without constant supervision. While employers bar- 
gain as a unit when making the union contract, there is a continuing organization for purposes 
of administering the terms in only cne segment, the handicraft group. 


In the course of the study, the key figures of the management and unions were interviewed. 
Information from these sources was supplemented by that obtained from others who have 
had some contact with labor relations in the industry. A considerable amount of it was sub- 
jective, creating an obvious problem of evaluation. Due to the nature of the project, findings 
and conclusions were tentative rather than definitive. Since one objective was to experiment 
with a combination of research methods, a rather significant conclusion involved this issue. 
In general, it was found to be an exceedingly fruitful way of developing the materials. The 
work was limited in scope and those responsible for it had had previous experience of the 
same sort. Perhaps for these reasons difficulties of terminology and point of view appeared to 
be less time-consuming than has sometimes been reported in interdisciplinary work. Both points 
of view were strengthened by exposure to the other and it is of significance that results were 
substantially the same, though they were arrived at by different methods. 


On the substantive side, the study pointed up a series of fundamental issues in labor-man- 
agement relations, but no hard and fast conclusions were reached on the basis of the amount 
of data at hand. For example, the differences in managerial outlook in the three sections of 
the industry raised a question as to the stage in industrial evolution and the circumstances under 
which strong “management-oriented” attitudes emerge. In this instance, they were most strong 
in the intermediate segment where control and ownership coincide. Does this mean that pro- 
fessional managers, as judged by their attitudes and behavior, are essentially different from 
owner-managers? Furthermore, the evidence indicated that the union leaders exhibit some- 
what greater skill in the arts of negotiation and higgling over contract terms. Does this mean 
that the experience of such men develops greater abilities of this sort than does that of busi- 
ness managers? A related issue is the apparently greater degree of rapport established between 
top management and top unionists than at the lower levels of either side. There was no 
intimation that the representatives fail to carry out their responsibilities with integrity; but 
greater degrees of understanding and tolerance were evident at the top. Does this mean that 
the top men are aware of great responsibility resting on them to make collective bargaining 


The management 
Thus ownership 
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really work, while those at lower levels of responsibility are inclined to disregard the long-run 
aspects of the relationship? In other words, is the need for “mutual survival” felt more keenly 
by those who bear the greatest responsibility? 


These are questions of great complexity which are suggested as a result of the study. Further 
exploration along these lines is planned for the coming year. 
Responsibility for the research work is carried by Lois MacDonald. Research Fellows Robert 


Boguslaw and A. Matthew Lord did all the field work and most of the analysis of results prior 
to drafting the final report of the study. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE 
Lasor RELations CouNcIL 
J. Perry Horlacher, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


The Council has recently published its second series of monographs on the general subject of 
labor arbitration. (The first series comprised 13 studies of industry-wide collective-bargain- 
ing.) The nine studies in the new series were completed under the editorship of Dr. George 
W. Taylor. The individual monographs include: 

Economic Data Utilized in Wage Arbitration by Jules Backman, a discussion of the uses and 
limitations of economic data in the arbitration process; Labor Arbitration and the Courts by 
Jesse Freidin, which reviews the development of the law and the labor difficulties which have 
arisen from the courts’ attitude and policy toward labor arbitration; The Submission Agree- 
ment in Contract Arbitration by Morrison and Marjorie Handsaker, which examines in detail 
an important arbitration tool, showing how its use can lessen the risks of arbitration; Arbitra- 
tion in the San Francisco Hotel and Restaurant Industries by Van Dusen Kennedy, a laboratory 
study of the versatile uses of labor arbitration, illuminating the effect on collective bargaining; 
and Arbitration in Transit by Alfred Kuhn, which studies the possibilities and limitations of 
using objective criteria to arbitrate new contract wage terms in the transit industry. 

Also, Acceptability as a Factor in Arbitration Under an Existing Agreement by William E. 
Simkin, which analyzes the concept of grievance arbitration as a process for developing mutually 
acceptable solutions to industrial relations problems; Industrial Discipline and the Arbitration 
Process by Robert H. Skilton, the first comprehensive study, with reviews of numerous arbitra- 
tion decisions, of the discipline problem as seen by the arbitrator; Wage-Reopening Arbitration 
by L. Reed Tripp, which analyzes the new functions of arbitration imposed by the trend toward 
stability-with-flexibility represented by the long-term contract with a wage-reopening; and 
Historical Survey of Labor Arbitration by Edwin E. Witte, which makes available for the first 
time the historical focus for a much-needed perspective on the arbitration process. 


During the summer the Council published a study entitled Guides for Labor Arbitration, 
dealing with the entire range of procedural problems which arise in the arbitration process. 
It was the product of the deliberations of a group of approximately 25 arbitrators from the 
Philadelphia area who studied these problems in meetings held over a two-year period. 


Work in Progress 


Plans have been formulated and work begun on a book on a basic restudy of the theory of 
wages, to be jointly prepared by several labor economists. 


WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH DFPARTMENT 
Hiram S. Davis, Director 
Gladys L. Palmer, Research Associate 
Projects Recently Completed 
Labor Market Studies. The first section of an extensive study of labor mobility in six cities 


was completed in 1951 and was issued in processed form under the title Background Report 
and Preliminary Analysis of Household Data Relating to Philadelphia and The Mobility of 
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Philadelphia Workers, 1940-1949. Early in 1952, there followed The Mobility of Workers in Six 
Cities, 1940-1949, Major Findings of the Survey of Occupational Mobility in Six Cities, 


and Experimental Analysis of the Degree of Work Attachment of Men in the Philadelphia 
Work History Sample. 


The mobility study, conducted by seven university research centers, in cooperation with 
the Social Science Research Council for the U. S. Department of the Air Force and the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, was part of a research program on industrial mobilization problems 
undertaken by the Department of Defense in cooperation with civilian government agencies 
and private research centers. The basic data are personal work histories, covering in detail 


the years 1940 to 1949, which were collected by the Bureau of the Census from labor force 
samples in the six cities. 


Work in Progress 


An immediate outgrowth of the mobility study was an analysis of the data to discover the 
relative strength of work attachments among the individuals surveyed. Begun on records of 
the men in Philadelphia, the investigation has since been extended to include work experience 
patterns of women as well as men in Philadelphia, New Haven, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and St. Paul—the cities for which parallel information was obtained. 


Work on a long-term survey of labor-force dynamics in the Philadelphia area has been 
delayed, pending completion of the mobility survey. 


Labor market studies are under the supervision of Gladys L. Palmer. 


Productivity. During 1952 and 1953, the work in productivity has been centered on analysis 
of financial ratios in seven industries, as the result of a request from the United Kingdom 
which was endorsed by the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. The first of 
eight reports has been published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the Mutual Security 
Agency; the remaining seven are, as of May, 1953, in various stages of final writing, editing, 
and printing. The reports are set up to simplify comparison with similar industries in other 


countries. Typical ratios pertaining to capital requirements, sources of capital, costs of opera- 
tion, and profits are presented with due regard for differences in size of company, type of 
product, location of plant, and other factors that may have influenced them. 

Productivity studies are under the supervision of Hiram S. Davis. 

(NOTE: Effective July 1, 1953, the Industrial Research Department was converted to the 
Industrial Research Unit operating under the Industry Department of the Wharton School 


to conduct research on a project basis. Mr. Davis, Director of the Department since 1945, 
succeeding Dr. Anne Bezanson who was one of the founders of the Department, has resigned 
in protest. In the immediate future, Dr. Palmer will continue research in labor market problems 
in the Industry Department. Mr. Davis, under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation through 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, will be completing his study of productivity 
accounting during 1953-1954.) 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Division OF INDUSTRIAL, ‘RELATIONS 
John P. Troxell, Director 


Project Recently Completed 


When Your Plant Moves is a study, by John H. Hood and David Flohr, of labor adjustment 
factors which influence workers when their factory is moved to a new location.'A large com- 
pany is closing an old plant in northern California and moving operations to a new site 400 
miles to the south. The workers are given a choice between accepting a termination allow- 
ance, or transferring to the new location, with financial aid on expenses. By personal inter- 
view with each of the workers, the authors probe the factors influencing the decision reached by 
each. They find that a number of social and economic factors bear upon the decisions reached, 
usually interacting in various patterns according to age, seniority, home ownership, and other 
elements. Looming importantly in the appraisal of many workers are the elements of job 
satisfaction and loyalty to the company. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
ScHoot or Business 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Projects Recently Completed 


Investment Policies of Trade Unions, by Nathan Belfer, Associate Professor of Economics, 
shows that unions pursue an extremely conservative investment policy, confining the bulk of 
their holdings to government bonds. Stock holdings are insignificant, amounting to less than 
2 per cent of assets. This policy, the study further reveals, results in an unnecessary loss of 
yield, so that unions might seriously consider diversifying their investments. 


Work in Progress 


The Conflict between the Section-Work System and the Whole-Garment System in the Women’s 
Garment Industry, by Nathan Belfer. The modification of the traditional tailoring, or whole- 
garment, system by the section-work system is causing numerous problems for the workers, union, 
and management in the women’s garment industry. The study, an investigation of the problems 
created by technological change and the adjustments made to it, is being conducted by field 
work in the industry and interviews with representatives of labor and management. The project 
will be completed this fall. 

Family Allowances to Italian Workers, by Professor Arthur H. Reede, is reaching completion. 
Professor Reede is also working on another book, in the area of Social Security. 


Research Scheduled for Future 


Financial Incentives for Employees, by Nathan Belfer, is an examination of such financial in- 
centives as profit sharing, thrift plans, stock ownership plans, and bonus arrangements, to deter- 


mine their effectiveness in achieving management’s desired objectives. The project will start 
this fall. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
InstiTUTE OF LaBor EcoNoMICS 
William S. Hopkins, Director 
Project Recently Completed 


Collective Bargaining Agreements in the State of Washington, 1951. The sample for 
this study covered a substantial percentage of the employed labor force and reveals a high 
degree of uniformity for most contract provisions. In addition, the sample reflects the bar- 


gaining impact of the wage stabilization program on contract provisions, particularly health 
and welfare provisions and escalator clauses. 


Work in Progress 


1. Collective Bargaining Agreements, 1952. Analysis of a sample of labor contracts for the 
State of Washington for 1952 is being undertaken in an effort to determine the direction and 
significance of changes of emphasis in contract provisions over a three-year period. More- 
over, effort will be made to evaluate the impact of W.S.A. on contract negotiation. 

2. Health and Welfare Plans. This analysis of health and welfare plans in operation in 
the State of Washington will deal with the character of existing plans, problems of negotia- 
tion, benefits, coverage and difficulties arising from administration of the plans. 


3. Foreign Trade, Employment, and Income. An analysis of the impact of changing foreign 
trade policy of the Federal government on employment and income in the U. S. 

4. The West Coast Teamsters. This study of the collective-bargaining policies of the Team- 
sters Union, analyzed in terms of the interaction of a powerful job-conscious union with the 
structural and market characteristics of the industries in which it operates, is to be published 
as one section in a forthcoming publication, Mest Coast Collective Bargaining Systems, edited 
by the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

5. Impact of Wage Stabilization Program in the Northwest. An analysis of the approxi- 
mately 600 petitions for compensation adjustments which were modified or denied by the 13th 
Regional Wage Stabilization Board, Seattle, in 1951 and 1952. 
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THE Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLLece OF COMMERCE AND ADMINISTRATION 
Tue Bureau or Business RESEARCH 
Viva Boothe, Director 


Recently Published 


1. Sources of Information on Personnel Management and Labor Relations, by Alton W. 
Baker and Franklin S. Rawson (Bureau of Business Research Monograph No. 62). This is 
an annotated and classified bibliography of resource materials available. It includes writings 
dealing both directly and indirectly with the personnel phase of management. 


2. Labor-Management Arbitration, by Alton W. Baker and R. J. Davis (Bureau of Business 
Research Monograph No. 66). This monograph presents some of the more important factors 
to be considered in evaluating the usefulness of arbitration in labor-management relations and 
in applying this technique to a specific industrial situation. The types of arbitration clauses cur- 
rently appearing in collective-bargaining contracts in Ohio are discussed and illustrated. 

Other monographs in this series are: 


Absenteeism: Methods of Control of Absenteeism and Analysis of Absenteeism. Clauses in 
Ohio Collective-Bargaining Contracts, by Alton W. Baker (Bureau Monograph No. 58). 
Management Rights: Theory Underlying Management Rights and Analysis of Management- 


Righis Clauses in Ohio Collective Bargaining Contracts, by Alton W. Baker and Franklin S. 
Rawson (Bureau Monograph No. 59). 


3. Personal Supervision of Outside Salesmen, by Charles L. Lapp (Bureau of Business 
Research Monograph No. 64). 


The current practices of sales managers in supervising salesmen, based on surveys of both 
sales managers and salesmen, are set forth in concise detail, in figures and text. From the 
evaluations of their operations provided by sales executives and salesmen and from the author’s 
long-time study of the field, the author has drawn up a perceptive and cogent set of recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of supervisory practices. 


The divisions of sales supervisory functions treated are: extent and kinds of planning for 
supervision; organization of sales departments; major weaknesses or shortcomings in salesmen; 
kinds and amount of help given salesmen monthly; use of sales management consultants; methods 
and tools used in supervising salesmen; record control systems used to analyze sales performance; 
standards used to evaluate performance of salesmen; morale and motivation factors and devices. 


4. Social Factors Related to Job Satisfaction: A Technique for the Measurement of Job Satis- 
faction, by Robert P. Bullock (Bureau of Business Research Monograph No. 70). This is a 
report of an investigation which recognizes two needs basic in any consideration of personnel 
problems in the industrial work situation. One of these needs is for clues as to influences or 
areas of influence affecting the morale or job-satisfaction and hence, productivity and effective- 
ness of workers. The other is for a readily applicable and conveniently usable technique for 
the measurement of job-satisfaction and for determining the degree of assurance with which in- 
dicated clues may be accepted. 


This report presents such a technique applicable in many varied work situations and offers 
clues as to areas of influence significantly related to job satisfaction in the specific situation 
studied. Also, it presents a method or technique for the development of alternative devices for 
the indirect measurement of job satisfaction. 


5. Cash Disability Benefits in Ohio, by Edison L. Bowers and Sam Arnold (Bureau of Business 
Research Monograph No. 69). Detailed facts about nonoccupational disability of mor- than 
2 million Ohio workers are presented in this study. The study is divided into three sections: 
1) group disability insurance; 2) paid sick-leave plans; 3) miscellaneous coverage such as 
company self-insurer or trustee plans, employees’ mutual benefit association plans, union cash 
sickness benefits, and franchise disability insurance. 


Employee participation in the various plans is analyzed with reference to many factors, such 
as job classification, sex, length of service required for eligibility, size of the benefit payment, 
duration of benefit period, method of financing, size of company, industry and location. 
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In Manuscript 


1. Personnel Practices of Small Manufacturers in Ohio, by Alton W. Baker (Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research Monograph to be published late in 1953.) This is a detailed study of the per- 


sonnel functions and practices currently employed in Ohio manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing less than 300 workers. 


2. Retirement Pension Plans in Business and Industry, by Clarence A. Slocum (publication 
indefinite). This is a study of 1) the extent of pension coverage by major occupational groups 
of employees; 2) retirement practices as compared with objectives and ideals; 3) the extent of 
monetary benefits provided for retirement; 4) plans for funding and administration of pension 
programs; 5) similarities and differences in practices between industries and sizes of companies. 


3. Employee Profit-Sharing Plans in Business and Industry, by Edwin B. Flippo (Bureau Mono- 
graph—publication indefinite). This is a study of experience with and current practice in the 
administration of profit-sharing plans for employees, exclusive of those plans set up solely for 
tne benefit of management or the executive group. It includes such matters as the origin and 
motivation for the plan; length of time in operation; nature and administration of the plan; 


special features; experience during profitless years; attitudes of employees and unions towards 
the plans. 


4. An Analysis of the Span of Control and Selected Coordinating and Control Media Em- 
ployed by Chief Executives of Ohio Manufacturing Companies, by James H. Healy (Bureau of 
Business Research Monograph—to be published late in 1953). This is a study of the span of 
control as it exists in more than 600 Ohio manufacturing companies, and of the means employed 
by the chief executives to coordinate and control the work of their immediate subordinates. 


In Process 


1. Cost of Guaranteed Annual Wage Plans, by Edison L. Bowers and Sam Arnold (Bureau 
of Business Research Monograph—to be completed late in 1953 and published in 1954). This 
study is an attempt to estimate the net cost of various types of guaranteed annual wage plans 
for various companies in selected industries for selected years. The study involves: 1) an 
analysis of the various provisions of the different types of guarantees, such as the number of 
weeks of work and wages guaranteed in any one year, various substitutes for guarantees and 
eligibility requirements of workers to receive guarantees, the probable savings resulting from 
lower unemployment compensation costs, and less premium pay for overtime work; 2) the 
computation of net cost to specific firms under the various types of plans which have been 
proposed. Basis data for this phase of the study are available in the Bureau from an earlier 


study of all separations, by reason of separation, for 14 Ohio corporations, by months from 
1923 to 1933. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Erwin K. Taylor, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Interview Retiability. Approximately 50 experienced members of the personnel depart- 
ments of industrial firms in the Cleveland vicinity and staff members of the Personnel Research 
Institute listened to recordings of 10 lengthy interviews and made a series of evaluations of 
the interviewees. This research, conducted under the auspices of the Personnel Research Branch, 
AGO, Department of the Army, revealed that experienced interviewers, even when considering 
identical interview material, do not on the average demonstrate a high degree of agreement in 
their evaluations. The research casts further doubt upon the value of the personal inter- 
view as an effective personnel tool. 


2. Sales Personnel Assessment. A forced-choice evaluation form consisting of 32 four- 
statement items was constructed for the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company on an a priori basis 
and was used experimentally for approximately one year. It was then subjected to item 
analysis and validation, which reduced the number of items from 32 to 12; in an independent 
check sample, the validity was raised from 18 for the original form to 47 for the shortened, 
item-analyzed form. Checked against a third population of salesmen in a different division of 
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Bausch & Lomb, the shortened form had a validity of 52. Validities were computed against 
salary as a criterion. 


3. Retail Store Managers. The personnel department of a large tire and rubber corporation 
constructed a 28-item forced-choice evaluation form for use with retail store managers. The 
high reliability of the instrument led the Personnel Research Institute to suggest that the form 
could be considerably shortened without seriously affecting its validity. Ten random sets of 
10 items each were prepared. These, as well as the total scales, were validated against an 
adjusted, objective supervised rating made by the individuals at the next executive level above 


the original raters. The validity of the original long form was .60. The validity of the 10-item 
forms ranged from .52 to .62. 


4. The Validity of Using Tests. For a period of several years, Diebold, Incorporated had 
been using a rather comprehensive battery of tests for the selection of its sales personnel. In 
preparing for a follow-up validation of this battery, it was discovered that local management, 
under a variety of pressures, had on occasion omitted one or another phase of the selection 
program in hiring men. Using tenure as a criterion, it was found that a substantially larger 
proportion of those applicants to whom the complete program had been administered remained 
with the company for more than one year than was the case with those individuals who, though 
hired, had been omitted from one or another of the tests. The validity of using the complete 
program is expressed by a tetrachoric correlation of .48. 


Work in Progress 


1. Job Concept Interview. In a comprehensive personnel assessment program sponsored by 
the Human Resources Research Institute of the Air Force, and conducted jointly by the Per- 
sonnel Research Institute and the Institute for Personality Assessment and Research, 300 Air 
Force captains were subjected to an intensive job concept interview and a comprehensive bat- 
tery of paper and pencil tests. One hundred of these men spent three additional days at IPAR 
where they underwent intensive individual evaluations. Working cooperatively, the two uni- 
versities are making a comprehensive analysis of the inter-relationships among the various 
sources of data, checking these against each other as well as against additional evaluations 
secured from the Air Force. It is anticipated that analysis will be completed by the spring 
of 1954. 

2. Personality Assessment Via Worthington Personal History Blank. Administered to the 
Air Force officers in the study described above was a specially prepared edition of the Worth- 
ington Personal History Blank. (See Personnel Psychology, Vol. 5, 1952, pp. 125-144.) Though 
it appears on the surface to be nothing more than an ordinary application blank, this form 
can be scored projectively to yield a personality description of the applicant. Formerly demon- 
strated to have some validity for the selection of sales personnel, the device is now being tested 


as a measure of a number of indices of officer success and of personality characteristics. This 
analysis will be completed this fall. 


3. Self and Superior Ratings of Training Needs as Related to Objective Measures of Pro- 
ficiency and Knowledge. This research is sponsored by the Human Factors Operations Research 
Laboratories, USAF. Airplane maintenance mechanics and their supervisors will be asked to 
indicate in which areas of the aircraft they maintain they are deficient and require further 
training. An extensive proficiency test covering these same areas will then be administered 
and the data analyzed to determine how well these men and their supervisors are aware of, 
admit, and are able to indicate their own and their subordinates’ areas of weakness. 


4. Evaluation Research. Under the sponsorship of the American Dietetic Association, a 
series of multiple-choice evaluation forms are being constructed and validated for the assess- 
ment of dietetic interns. The results of this research will provide the dietetic profession with 
a number of alternate forms of a brief multiple-choice evaluation form on which participants 
in its nationwide intern program can be evaluated against both national and local standards. 


5. Validation of Kuder Preference Record. To overcome the ease with which the typical 
questionnaire is faked by job applicants, the Kuder Preference Record, Personal, is currently 
being validated against sales production criteria for a staff of over 200 salesmen in a nation- 


wide sales organization. Dollar sales figures, expressed as deviations from local averages, will 
be used as the criterion. 
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6. Shorthand Test. Research still continues for the establishment of stable norms and 
validities of the Personnel Research Institute Shorthand Test. This test, which can be group 
administered and requires neither typewriter nor dictator, is objectively scorable. Firms em- 
ploying stenographers and interested in participating in this standardization and validation 
research are invited to communicate with the Institute. 


Planned Research 


Interviewer Validity. The widespread use of the employment interview as a selection device 
makes it imperative that extensive research be initiated to investigate the validity of interviews in 
general and to establish the conditions under which the selection interview is most valid. The 
Personnel Research Institute is planning an extensive, cooperative research project in this area. 
Any industrial organization employing one or more employment interviewers, each of whom 
hires more than 100 workers a year in any category, is eligible to participate. Interested organi- 
zations are invited to communicate with the Personnel Research Institute for further details. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Edwin Young, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


Industrial relations research projects recently completed at the Center include: 


Humphreys, Richard—A Study of Unions and Local Governments in Selected Wisconsin 
Communities. 


Tripp, L. Reed—Wage Reopening Provisions (booklet published by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press in its Labor Arbitration Series, 1952); Productivity Wage Increases Under Wage 
Stabilization (paper delivered at and published by New York University’s Fifth Annual Con- 
ference on Labor, 1952); and The Union’s Role in Industry—Its Extent and Limits (published 
by the Industrial Relations Research Association). 


Witte, Edwin E.—Historical Survey of Labor Arbitration (booklet in the Labor Arbitration 
Series of the University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953); and /ndustrial Conflict in Periods of 


National Emergency (a chapter in Industrial Conflict, by the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, in press). 


Research in Progress or Projected 


Belcher, David W.—A Bulletin on Evaluation of Supervisory Performances (almost com- 
pleted); and Controling Wages and Salaries (in progress). 


Lescohier, Don D.—Wages from the Point of View of Plant Operation (a projected book on 
which Prof. Lescohier, who retired in June, has long been working). 


Lunden, Leon E.—A Study of Preparations for Retirement Plans (expected to be completed 
this fall). 


Perlman, Selig and Young, Edwin—History of Labor in the United States, 1932-1938 (projected 
Vol. V in Labor History of the U. S., by Commons and associates) is being undertaken jointly 
by professors in the labor field at the Universities of Wisconsin and Iliinois. Work done to date 
is in the detailed planning stage. Professor Young has a research grant for the preparation of a 
bibliography of materials bearing on the subject. 

Smith, Karl U. and Smader, Robert—Development of Electronic Motion Analysis Techniques 
for Study of Assembly Motions. Efforts are being made to adapt circuits which have been de- 
signed for motion analysis of four component movements in assembly motions to electronic 
counter circuits, to give high precision measurements of the movement timing. Counter circuits 
like those used in decade counters have been built and applied to the problem. The apparatus 
designed thus far permits precision timing of the grasp movement, the loaded travel movement, 
the placing motion, and the non-loaded travel movement of the assembly motion. Further work 
is being carried on to improve these techniques. 

Smith, Karl U. and Simon, Richard—The Role of Visual Discrimination in the Assembly Mo- 
tion Cycle. Work has been completed on a study dealing with the effects of specific visual dis- 


crimination on the duration of the component movements in the assembly cycle. One movement 
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cycle in which the operator must discriminate markings on a piece of metal and place the piece 
in accordance with this marking has been compared with another cycle of the same sort but not 
involving such discrimination. It has been found that the specific discrimination affects several 
component movements in the motion cycle rather than any single component. The processes of 
searching, selecting, and discriminating in motion are not adequately systematized by designation 
of particular motion therbligs involving perceptual discrimination. 

Smith, Karl U. and Manicke, John—Comparison of Motion Patterns Involving Different Degrees 
of Reversal of Movement. Discrimination motions issued in operation of a large instrument panel 
were studied in relation to varying degrees of reversal of movement within a larger motion pat- 
tern. Four different degrees of reversal were used. One pattern involving no reversal of move- 
ment, a pattern involving a single reversal, a pattern involving one-half reversal, and a pattern 
involving almost a complete series of reversal of movements. It has been observed that the 
reversal of direction of movement in a pattern of discrimination motions, such as those used in 
operation of panel controls, has no significant effect on duration of either the travel or manipula- 
tive movements in the motion pattern. 


INDUSTRIAL EXTENSION DIVISION 
Bureau oF INDUSTRIAL PsYcHOLOGY 
C. S. Bridgman, Director 


The Bureau of Industrial Psychology has just completed one element of a study on the intensity 
of industrial attitudes and their relationship to morale. Preliminary analysis of the data indicates 
that the strength of feelings employees express about various aspects of their work is closely 
related to their level of morale as measured by the typical opinion survey. Individuals who feel 
strongly about their work—that is, about the various areas covered by a morale survey—have 
relatively high morale; those who are indifferent and feel that the topics covered are unimportant, 
have relatively low morale. These conclusions are based on results from a single company. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
John F. Mee, Chairman 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Special Incentives for Salesmen, by Albert Haring, Professor of Marketing, and Robert 
H. Myers. Based upon a survey of members of National Sales Executives, Inc., and published by 
NSE, this study concludes that well-administered sales contests and honor awards are regularly 
successful in the motivation and compensation of salesmen. 

2. Unemployment Compensation Disqualifications in Indiana, by Lyle R. Trueblood. This 
study analyzes and codifies the principles used by administrators and boards to disqualify per- 


sons for unemployment compensation in Indiana. The principles and interpretations agree 
substantially with practices of other states. 


3. What You Should Know About Collective Bargaining Negotiations, by Fred Witney, 
Assistant Professor of Economics. Business Information Bulletin No. 17, School of Business. 
In press. Written primarily for management and union negotiators of collective-bargaining 
contracts, this pamphlet deals with the selection of negotiators, the preparation for negotia- 
tions, technical arrangements for the sessions, strategy in collective bargaining, and principles 
in drafting the collective-bargaining contract. 


Work in Progress 


1. Personnel Problems in the Decentralized Branch Plant, by Robert H. Cojeen. Comple- 
tion scheduled June, 1954. Based upon field work in branch plants of large manufacturing 
companies, this study will analyze problems that are peculiar to branch plant personnel adminis- 
tration and what can be done about them. 

2. The Impact of the World War II Labor Board upon Management Philosophy, Policy, and 
Practice, by Paul V. Grambsch. Completion scheduled February, 1954. This study will cover 
the areas of wage issues, fringe issues, pattern bargaining, and industry-wide bargaining. 
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3. Concepts and Implied Objectives of Economic Education According to the Opinions of 
Business Executives of Selected Firms Which Have Educational Programs, by Glenn D. Over- 
man, Department of Business Education. Completion scheduled June, 1954. This problem 
is a study of the basic economic concepts, facts, and ideas about the American business system 
which, in the opinion of top business executives, everyone should know. A list of approximately 
50 basic economic concepts on which there is substantial agreement among business executives 
has resulted from the study. 

4. Labor’s Use of Corporate Financial Statements and Related Data for Collective Bargaining, 
by Wilbur F. Pillsbury, Department of Accounting. Completion scheduled February, 1954. 
Based upon field study with research directors of international unions, this study seeks to deter- 
mine the type of financial information unions want for collective bargaining and how it may be 
provided by accounting procedures. 

5. Collective Bargaining in Relation to Restriction of Work in the Rubber Industry, by 
Frank L. Simonetti. Completion scheduled June, 1954. Field work and case studies are being 
conducted through cooperation of the major rubber companies and unions in Akron, Ohio. 
Emphasis is upon how the processes of collective bargaining might be used to reduce restric- 
tive work practices. 

6. Informal Organization as a Management Problem, by John D. Stanley. This study organizes 
psychological and sociological research on informal organization and determines principles and 


conclusions which can be useful to administrators in handling problems of the informal organi- 
zation. 


Continuing Research and Publication 


1. Provisions of Coliective-Bargaining Contracts in Indiana, by Keith Davis, Associate 
Professor of Management, and Henry Nash. Published periodically by Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce (No. 28 was the last one published). Detailed analysis is made of a repre- 
sentative sample of current bargaining contracts. Each report covers a separate area such as 
fringe benefits, arbitration, and hours of work. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Division OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Thomas J. Luck, Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


An Analysis of Employee Publications in the Field of Transportation, by E. J. Thornburg, 
describes the journalistic techniques and practices of employee house organs in the railroad 
industry. 

Impact of the Taft-Hartley Act upon Collective-Bargaining Agreements, by T. J. Luck, utilizes 
the sampling technique to obtain an evaluation of the changes brought about in union contracts 


by the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, Published in the Southern Economic Journal, 
October, 1953. 


Work in Progress 


Salary Practices for Chemists and Chemical Engineers. This research, sponsored by the 
Southern Division of the American Chemical Society, compares earnings in various professions 
after the practitioner has been out of college one, five, and 10 years. 
practices are also examined. To be completed by December, 1953. 

Collective Bargaining and Labor Unions in Brazil. Conducted in cooperation with the Latin- 
American Center, this study will compare the Brazilian labor movement with trade unions in the 
United States. 

Personnel Practices in Universities, by Robert Mears. This analysis delves into the organiza- 
tion of personnel departments in the larger universities. The departments included in the study 


handle non-academic personnel and perform all the functions of a general personnel department. 
Expected to be available late in 1954. 


Licensing and registration 
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CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Projects Recently Completed 


Professor Eli Ginzberg has published a book called The Uneducated, which surveys the still 
sizable group in this country who are unable to read or write. The study suggests measures 
to eliminate this deficiency. Professor Ginzberg was director of research of the National Man- 
power Council’s comprehensive report on manpower policies, which outlined methods of over- 
coming shortages in “specialized brain power.”* 

Professor Paul F. Brissenden has completed a book dealing with labor relations in Hawaii. 
Work in Progress 


Dr. Ernest Dale is co-author (with Colonel Lyndall Urwick) of a research study on the use 
of staff assistance in management, to be published in the near future by the American Manage- 


ment Association. He is also investigating some aspects of managerial decision-making, with 
special reference to industrial relations. 


* A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower. Columbia University Press, New York, 1953. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
ScHOoL oF Business ADMINISTRATION 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Joseph Shister, Chairman 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Full Employment on Trial: A Case Study of British Experience, by Paul E. Sultan. An 
analysis of the influence of trade unionism and Britain’s international position on wages and 
prices in Britain since the end of the war. Published in the Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, May, 1953. 

2. Unionism and Labor’s Distributive Share, by Paul E. Sultan. Shows the influence of 
unionism on income distribution in the United States. To be published in the Review of 
Economics and Statistics. 

3. Grievance Procedures Under the Railway Labor Act, by Jacob J. Kaufman. Analyzes the 
basic weaknesses in the grievance machinery in the railroad industry. Published in the July, 
1952, issue of the Southern Economic Journal. 

4. Union Democracy and Union Discipline, by Clyde W. Summers. Analyzes the interrela- 
tionship between democratic procedures and discipline efficiency within the union organiza- 
tion. Published in the Fifth Annual Conference on Labor, New York University. 

5. Conflict and Stability in Labor Relations: A Case Study, by Joseph Shister and William 
Hamovitch. An analysis of the evolution of the union-management relationship at Bell Air- 
craft Corporation. Published as a monograph in the University of Buffalo Industrial Relations 
Series. 

6. Power Patterns in Local Unionism, by Joseph Shister. An analysis of the basic factors 
which determine the distribution of political power in the local union. To be published by 
the University of Chicago Press in a volume edited by J. B. S. Hardman. 


Work in Progress 


1. Wage, Employment, and Price Interrelationships, under the direction of Paul E. Sultan. 
A study of the relationships between wages, employment, and prices at the level of the firm 
and the entire economy. It will consist of two parts: 1) examination of such interrelationships 
within the firm, as disclosed by a number of intensive case studies in a group of “representa- 
tive” Buffalo companies. 2) statistical analysis of the aggregative interrelationships. 

2. The Movement of Inter-Industry Wage Differentials. The purpose of this research project, 
under the direction of Jacob J. Kaufman, is twofold: 1) to evaluate the methods employed by 
different investigators in analyzing the determinants of the movement of inter-industry wage 
differentials through time, and 2) to devise other approaches where the analysis so dictates. 
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3. Labor Relations in the Railroad Industry, under the direction of Jacob J. Kaufman. A 
study of the collective-bargaining relationships in the railroad industry with a view toward 
explaining the virtual collapse of bargaining in that industry. Emphasis is put upon the effect 
of economic developments on employment and working conditions and on the unions. The 
Railway Labor Act is thoroughly analyzed, and consideration is given to various proposals for 
meeting the industry’s labor problems. 

4. The Logic of Trade-Union Growth, under the direction of Joseph Shister. An attempt 
to devise an operational framework for analyzing and predicting the general and particular 
patterns of union growth in the United States. 

5. Wage Determination by Formula Mechanism. This is a study of the origin, development, 
and problems in the application of a formula for the determination of wage levels of the 
various building trades crafts (all organized) in the commercial construction industry in 
Buffalo. Directed by Joseph Shister. 

6. The CIO Industry Council Plan. The purpose of this study, being carried out by Merton 
W. Ertell, is to examine the nature of the Industry Council Plan, to contrast it with a number 
of other proposals—schemes and activities which appear to be similar to the plan—and to 
analyze and evaluate the impact of a proposal such as the Industry Council Plan on the 
economy, the unions, and management. 

7. Cyclical Changes in Labor Costs and Profit Margins. William Hamovitch is directing a 
study of quarterly changes in unit labor costs, prices, and profit margins from 1919 to 1939, 
designed to analyze the possible role of these changes in contributing to the turning points of 
the business cycle. 

8. A Socio-Psychological Analysis of the Mediation Process, under the direction of Anna 
G. Douglas. This study is designed to formulate hypotheses concerning the factors which con- 
tribute to successful mediation in the collective-bargaining process. 

9. The Public Employment Service in a Mobilization Economy, under the direction of Arthur 
Butler, is designed to show in what ways the public employment service has to change to 
operate at maximum efficiency in a mobilization economy. 


THe CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Dr. Paul J. FitzPatrick, Head 


Projects Recently Completed 


The National Labor Policy and the Union Shop—A Legislative History, by Rev. John J. 
Mackin, investigates the legislative history and development of the union shop under the 
National Labor Relations Act. Its status prior to the Wagner Act and under the Wagner Act, 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, and the 1951 union shop amendment to the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act are subject to analysis, with perticular attention given to the factors 
responsible for the 1951 amendment. The stu:ly has developed a formulation of the basic tenets 
of the chief schools of thought on this issue, and offers an evaluation of the legislative policy 
carried out by the National Labor Relations Board. 


Work in Progress 


Left-Wing Unionism in the C.1.0., by Algernon S. Belcher, is an historical and analytical 
study of the origins of left-wing unionism in the C.I.0., its growth and eventual decline— 
climaxed during the period between November, 1949, and August, 1950, by the C.I.0.’s expul- 
sion of 11 affiliated unions on the grounds that they were engaging in pro-Communist activi- 
ties. The objective of the study is to show what effects this type of unionism have had on the 
C.1.0. itself, and on the American labor movement as a whole. The project, originally reported 
in the September, 1952, issue of PERSONNEL, is scheduled for completion in the spring of 1954. 

The Irish Labor Movement Under the Free State and the Republic, by Leonard F. Cain, 
deals with the contributions made by Irish trade unions toward solving the problems of labor 
and the new Irish state, as well as with the factors which influence the philosophy and policies 
of Irish unions. Completion is expected this fall. 





Briefing the Supervisor 


THOUGH THE EMPLOYEE must frequently go to 
the grapevine to pluck his news about the com- 
pany, he has indicated in numerous surveys his 
preference for getting information first-hand 
from talks with his supervisor.’ Thus the super- 
visor, as the link with management, must him- 
self be informed. It is increasingly recognized 
that this job of putting supervisors in the 
“know” can no longer be left to chance: 
Managements take 
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In the wider territory of employee-employer 
communications, one of the most popular tech- 
niques is the information bulletin for super- 
visors and executives. 

A picture of what some of these bulletins are 
like is contained in a Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company which examines the 
practices of 62 companies that put out com- 
pany- or plant-wide bulletins for informational 
or training purposes. 
aims; methods of preparation, 
and distribution; costs; and 
success which they have met. 


report® 


The report covers their 

reproduction, 
the degree of 

1. The majority of the bulletins are com- 
pany-wide. Some, however, are designed for 
single-plant coverage or are devoted to the 
interest of a single department, such as safety 
or employee relations. They are given a wide 
variety of titles, the most usual of which, ap- 
pears to be Management Bulletin. 

2. A number of companies have several pub- 
lications for management personnel. Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company, for example, has feur. 
United Air Lines, with widely dispersed per- 


1See “Polls of Employee Opinions and What to 
Do with Them,” by Robert D. Gray. Bulletin 21, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

2The Score (Newcomb 
August 15, 1952. 
8“Information Bulletins for Supervisors and Execu- 
tives.” Issued to Metropolitan Group Policyholders 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, 1953. 


and Sammons, Chicago), 


sonnel, sends out numerous communications. on 
operating details and technical and functional 
aspects of the business. 

3. The purpose of most bulletins is to inform 
supervisors about company policies, procedures, 
and activities. A few are training vehicles. A 
wide variety of topics are covered in the in- 
formation 


bulletins. Topics with the greatest 


frequency of appearance are: company news, 
organization changes, safety, policies and policy 
changes, labor relations, and labor negotiations 
and agreements. 

4. From the standpoint of content, individual 
publications fall general 
newsletters, spot-news letters, and magazine-type 


into three groups 


publications which aim to instruct supervisors 
in job techniques (but which usually also con- 
tain news). The large majority are general 
newsletters. 

5. Timing is The bulletin is 
usually issued to supervisors before the news 


important. 


in it appears in the local press. This practice 
checks the spread of unfounded rumors and 
enhances the of the by 
making him a first-hand source of information. 


prestige supervisor 

6. While preparation is usually the responsi- 
bility of either the personnel or the public 
relations division, in some cases the president, 
the division manager, or the vice president in 
charge of production may be in charge of the 
bulletin. In one case (United Air Lines), five 
important general bulletins are each prepared 
by a different division. In another (A. & M. 
Karagheusian, Inc.), the contents of the fore- 
men’s bulletin are the joint responsibility of 
the labor relations director, the personnel di- 
rector, and the two plant managers. 

7. Of the publications reviewed, 38 per cent 
are sent out irregularly when there is news of 
importance, and 28 per cent are issued monthly. 
Most of the rest come out weekly, twice a 
month, or every two weeks. 

8. Various methods of distribution are used 
—company mail, mail to homes, messenger, 
etc. The weight placed on speed, prestige, and 
cost probably determines the method used in 
a specific case. The E. W.. Bliss Company, 
which places a premium on speed, for example, 
has the bulletins wrapped, sealed, and delivered 
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by messenger to areas in the plant. The re- 
ceiver in each area signs a slip which indicates 
the time he has gotten the bundle of bulletins; 
he then proceeds to distribute them at once. 

9. A composite copy of the bulletins would 
be letter-size, four pages or less, without a 
cover or illustrations; and it would be printed 
by multilith, offset, or mimeograph on white 
paper, with a form heading in color. There 
are, of course, many individual variations. 

10. Costs also vary widely. Continental Can 
Company’s four-page semi-monthly, which is 
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distributed to 2,000 employees, is printed by 
photo-offset, at an approximate cost of $300 a 
month, for example. But, if desired, the cost can 
be kept very low. The principal cost of the 
foremen’s bulletin of one Olin Industries plant, 
for example, is the purchase of the stationery. 
This bulletin is printed on a multilith machine 
on a form letterhead. Another bulletin with rela- 
tively minor production and distribution cost, 
put out by A. E. Staley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is mimeographed on a special letter- 
head. 
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1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
AND CIRCULATION OF 
PERSONNEL, published bi-monthly at New York, N. Y., 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 


for October 1, 1953. 


meaogag editor, and business managers are: 
treet, New York 36, N. Y.; Editor, 
. Y.; Managing editor, None; Business manager, 


r cent or more of 


If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and add 


ress, as well as 


American Management Association, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.; Lawrence A. Appley, President, 330 


Madden, Treasurer, i Madison Avenue, New Y 


New York 36, N. Y.; 


est 42nd Street, 
ork ae Ss 


The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 


(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or a holder appears upon the 


books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the a‘ 


pen or corporation 
nt’s full knowledge 


and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
agrees upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
o 


bona fide owner. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of September, 1953. 


M. J. DOOHER, Editor 


MARGARET LYNCH, Notary Public 


(My commission expires March 30, 1955) 





Keep Your AMA Literature 
in Permanent Form.... 


Binders Now Available for All AMA Publications 


(including Management News) 


Binders for AMA periodicals and con- 
ference proceedings hold from 10-16 
publications and will serve you for 
many years. (Management News 
binders will hold approximately 50 
issues.) 


Each binder bears the identifying im- 
print in silver foil of the type of pub- 
lication it encloses, and a special 
gtip-tooth arrangement holds your 
publications firmly in place. The 
binders open flat, assuring full read- 
ability for every page. 


These binders provide easy identi- 
fication for your AMA material and 
keep it in good condition. Over the 
years your bound copies of AMA 
publications will represent a com- 
plete library of authentic manage- 
ment information. 


Binders available for: 


PERSONNEL 
MAGAZINE 


THE 
MANAGEMENT 
REVIEW 


MANAGEMENT NEWS 
AMA RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


and for AMA conference 
publications in all divisions: 


$2.50 
each 


PERSONNEL 
PRODUCTION 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


MARKETING 
PACKAGING 
FINANCE 
INSURANCE 


GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


% NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

















